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INTRODUCTION 

TO THB AMERICAN BDITION. 

Thb politioal and social institations of Amerioa; its material 
prosperity, and the manners of the people, have been frequently 
described by transatlantic trayellers. But there is one phase 
of American society, by no means its least important or least 
characteristic, which has been hitherto comparatiyely n^leoted, 
espedally by French writers, and has scarcely ever been pre- 
sented in its trae and proper light I mean, its moral, reli^^ons 
and ecclesiastical aspect Though the principles on which it is 
founded do not command, in France at least, the sympathies of 
the multitude, it was naturally enough this phase of American 
dbaracter which chiefly attracted the regards of the distin- 
guished diyine, to whose pen we are indebted for the unpre- 
tending but Yery interesting remarks here ofiinred in an English 
garb. 

r^ Whatever may be the author's ojonions on this subject, they 

-H cannot &il to haye connderable weight with those who are 

< aware that his eminent position in the Beformed Church of 

-^ France, his talents, and the studies and labors of his whole 

^^ life, m^ke him a very competent judge of such matters. Bom 

and educated in the bosom of the yenerable Church of Nen- 

ehatel, whose founder, and Ibr mere than thirfy years its 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 

pastor, was the reformer Farel, the friend and co-laborer of 
Calyin, he was one of the first to participate in the religions 
revival which manifested itself in Switzerland abottt the year 
1820. Hardly had he entered the ministry, when he was 
called to the pastoral charge of the French Church at Basle, 
where he labored with remarkable saccess in concert with his 
friend, the celebrated Tmet Called to Paris to direct the newly- 
formed institution of Foreign Missions, he acquitted himself 
of this important task,, during nearly a quarter of a century, 
with a zeal and judgment which contributed not a little to- 
wards making the French mission to South Africa what it is, 
one of the most prosperous and successful of the missions to 
the heathen, ^e missionaries engaged in it, have all been 
his pupils. 

At the same time, by his able and eminently eTangelical 
preaching at Paris, by his numerous writings, and by his 
actiye co-operation in all benevolent enterprises, he contribut- 
ed largely to the reviyal of the Reformed Church of France. 
Filled with Iotc and respect for this yenerable church, which, 
bom and nurtured amidst heroic struggles, has been purified 
by the baptism of trial ; and whose rights, now recognized in 
the French Constitution, have cost so much blood, so much 
suffering, and so many calamities to her numerous martyrs, 
but which nevertheless had &llen into the religious apathy 
common to the earlier part of this century; Dr. Grand Pierre 
labored. In concert with distinguished colleagues, and asasted 
by oo-laborers each day increasing in numbers, at the task of 
reUndling in her bosom the ligh^ of the gospel. To effect 
this noble purpose a society has been organized, a society of 
which he is the head and the souL He has also become the 
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prindpal editor of a joomal, L'Esperance, doYoted to the 
Interests of the Protestant ohu^dhes; the yigilant sentinel of 
the liberty of "vrorship. It was for L'Esperance that the 
following pages were originally written. 

These circumstances explain at once the form and the na- 
ture of the work. In speaking of America, the reader will 
perceiye that the author was in &ct always thinking of France. 
It is not merely a descriptioUf of the mc^ and religious state 
of this country that he fiimished his countrymen ; but, also, a 
comparison which he would make, and an example he would 
present, for them to follow. He is therefore disposed to point out 
the good, Either than the eyil. But these sketches are more ; 
they are a tribute of profound respect and sympathy — I might 
almost say of admiration — from a Christian citizen of the Old 
World, which is still contending against the disorganizing forces 
and the tendencies that threaten its renewed life, to the yet 
youtiifbl society of America, whose highest glory, as well as 
most solid excellence, is, that it is founded on the great prin- 
ciples of liberiy and of order proclaimed in the gospel. This 
alone should suffice to recommend this littie work to the atten- 
tion and the friendly conmderation of reflecting Americans,' 
who are properly regardftd of their country's reputation abroad. 

The work has been rendered into English by the pen of a 
young lady in Paris, a friend of the author, whose name we 
are not at liberty to mention. A ibw slight changes, princi- 
pally in the statistics, have been made by the special request of 

the author. 

THE EDITOR. 



PREFACE. 

On my return to Paris, after a visit to the United 
States, which I felt to have been only too short, some 
of my friends requested me to state what I had seen, 
and to tell them what I thought of America and the 
Americans. In compliance with their wishes, I pub- 
lished a series of arflcles, on the state of religion in 
the United States, in a journal of which I am the 
editor — " VEsperance.^ ^ I have smce collected 
these notes in a small volume, which I now present to 
the friends whom I have left beyond the Atlantic. 
They will see, I hope, that I do not think very ill of 
them, and that I have not greatly decried them in 
France. 

But it will give them far more pleasure to learn that 
these hastily-sketched notes have not only excited 
great interest among the French Protestants, but that 
they have been the means, under Grod's blessing, of 

^ Published by M. Grassart, bookseller, 11 Sue do la Paiz, 
Paris, 6 francs per annaiii. 
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animating the piety, and quickenmg the zeal and 
charity of our churches. 

If I should attempt to enumerate al) the expressions 
of congratulation and encouragement which have 
reached me on the subject from all parts of the 
country, I should fill an entire volume. Before clos- 
ing this brief preface, however, I beg leave to quote 
a short extract frdm a letter which I have received 
from one of our oldest pastors among the Cevennes, 
in the department of the Gard, who has been for 
many years President of the Consistory of one of the 
most influential churches in the south of France. 
From this, my friends in the United States will be able 
to judge of the sympathy existing towards the Chris- 
tians of America among the evangelical protestants 
of France. 

" Alas, Sd December, 1853. 

" I must express to you the pleasure I have had in 
reading your valuable Notes on the United States. 
Conjtinue, my dear Brother, to make known to us 
the work which the Lord has so magnificently ac- 
complished in this favored land. O that the faith 
which reigns there might be spread among us ! And 
is it not for us that the Lord has worked all these 
wonders ? Are they not the triumph of his Gospel ? 
And can we despair of his mercy, when we see what 
wonderful and admirable things have been achieved 
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by a few fugitives from our churches, in a country 

which was but yesterday a wilderness? For myself, 

what I have learned of the United States increases 

more than ever my love for the Gospel of my 

Saviour. 

" Gaillard, 

*« Pastor, President of the ConBl8tory.»» 

Many such letters I have received for my encour- 
agement, enough, in fact, as I have before remarked, 

to fill a volume. 

AUTHOR. 

Pabis, Jakuabt, 1854. 
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CHAPTER I. 

VISIT TO AN INDIAN VILLAGE. 

"Have you been to Niagara? Shall you 
not go to Niagara ? " are among the questions 
oftenest heard by the traveller, from the moment 
he sets foot on the shores of the New World — 
sometimes even while he is yet tossing on the 
ocean — for their famous cataract is one of the 
things in which the Ainericans take the greatest 
pride and delight.* 

^The RWer Niagara is, properly speaking, a part of Lake 
Erie, which at its. north-eastern extremity begins to flow on 
an inclined plane, and gradually fiftUing, produces first the rap- 
idB, then the fSimous cataracts. A few days before our arriyal, 
t3iree young men, haying Tentured imprudently on this danger- 
ous riYer in a small boat, were carried away by the force of the 
ourrent and precipitated' into the abyss below. One of them 
succeeded in laying hold of a large log, which had got fixed 
among the rocks a fbw feet aboye the fiiUs, to which he clung for 
eighteen hours. All means employed to deliyer him from this 
most frightful position, failed — the last, indeed, accelerated his 
1 
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We went, of course, to Niagara, for how 
could we help it ? and we readily confess that 
the reality far surpassed all descriptions we had 
read, and all idea we had formed of it. This 
wonderful cataract is certainly one of the most 
magnificent objects in creation. It combines 
everything to captivate the imagination, and 
produces, an impression perfectly unique in its 
kind. The enormous mass of water which falls 
into the abyss below; the noise, which is like 
reiterated peals of thunder; the spray, which 
rises in undying clouds; the bottomless gulf 
into which this river-lake precipitates itself; the 
rocky banks, between which roll its dashing 
waves; the noble old trees which encircle the 
cataract with their verdure, and heighten by 
their contrast the snowy whiteness of its foam- 
ing waters ; the rainbow which crowns the 

&te. A boat which it was attempted to lower to him by a rope, 
struck against him with so much Tiolence, that he was forced 
to loose his hold — and with a heart-rending cry and his hands 
raised to Heayeni he disappeared into the gulf beneath, in the 
presence of thousands of spectators who had hastened to the 
spot from considerable distances to witness the dreadful speo- 
tacle. 
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magic scene ; all contribute to fill the mind with 
wonder, admiration, and delight. To the Chris- 
tian spectator, the words of the Psalmist nat- 
urally rise, and best express the emotions which 
fill his soul : " I will remember the works of the 
Lord, Thou art the God that doest wonders. 
The waters saw thee, O God, and were afrfbid; 
the depths also were troubled. The earth trem- 
bled and shookP — P«alm Ixxvii. 11, 14, 16, 18. 

A few miles from Niagara Falls, is an Indian 
village, placed under the pastoral charge of a 
missionary — the Rev. G. Rockwood. We had 
just been admiring the magnificence of the Cre- 
ator's works, displayed in the mighty cataract, 
whose waters fall with the voice of thunder, 
from a height of one hundred and sixty feet, 
into the depths of a whirlpool from which 
they rise in vast clouds of foaming spray. It 
was natural, that after scenes so imposing in 
their character, we should wish to repose our 
minds, in the contemplation of a work as truly 
divine, but calmer and gentler in its nature — 
the work of regeneration in the soul of man. 

We were the more anxious to see Christian 
Indians, as we had happened to meet a few 
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weeks previously with sonie who were yet in 
the savage state. These last were a party of 
Choctaws, forty-one in number, men, women 
and children. They were encamped, when we 
first saw them, near a pretty lake, whose deep 
blue waters, set among groups of trees, pro- 
duced the most charming effect. In the midst 
of the camp was a fire, near which was 
crouched, perfectly motionless, an old man, 
who appeared to be the chief of the party — 
around him, on all sides, were extended pell- 
mell on the ground, men and women, some 
enveloped in blankets, some leaning against 
the trunk of a tree. Either from prejudice, or 
a natural aversion to the actual masters of the 
country, these red men, before they are brought 
under the influence of Christianity, dislike to 
enter the houses of the whites, and prefer living 
and sleeping in the open air. Nothing pro- 
duces a more painful, or sadder impression, 
upon the mind, than the aspect of these people 
— children, in character and habits, — careless of 
the morrow, — consuming their days in idleness, 
thinking only of eating and sleeping, — never 
rousing, but to dart an arrow, or to engage in 
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one of their favorite games, in which they 
ehow an ardor, amounting to absolute fury: 
these games are, in fact, a Species of contest, 
to which the women urge thenr on, by gestures 
and cries truly savage. 

The Choctaws of whom we speak, were un- 
der the direction - of a Frenchman, who had 
• accompanied them from the State of Alabama, 
and acted as a sort of showman — exhibiting 
for money these aborigines of the New World, 
these primitive masters of the land, these citi- 
zens of the soil — to whom? — to the whites 
who have ravished from them their country, 
^nd who now regard them as foreigners ! Sad 
vicissitude of human things i — impenetrable 
mystery of the ways of Providence! 

The spectacle which awaited us at the mis- 
sionary station, was, however, widely different 
from that which presented itself on the shores 
of Fresh Pond, near Cambridge, Mass. We 
were now t6 see Indians wearing the European 
dress, cultivating the land, possessing farms, and 
gaining their livelihood by the labor of their 
hands, — in a word, transformed by civilization. 
We also knew that these aborigines, three hun- 
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dred in number, belonged to the tribe of Tusca- 
roras — that oi\e hundred of them were baptized, 
and that the others, though not yet received into 
the church, were living in due submission to the 
laws, under the authority of a principal chief, 
and several others of inferior rank — all of whom 
were baptized. As we had a letter of introduc- 
tion to Mr. Rockwood, from one of the Secre- $ 
taries of the Board of Foreign Missions, we 
oounted upon a friendly reception, and were 
not disappointed. 

The road which led to the village conducted 
us, now through cultivated fields, now through 
thick forests, or along the banks of the foaming 
Niagara, which, below the falls, /oils its furious 
waters between /ocky cliffs of prodigious height. 
The first Indian we saw as wo approached the 
establishment, was engaged in gathering fruit 
in his orchard. It was a good evidence of civil- 
ization. The steeple of the little church soon 
appeared in sight, then we passed the school- 
house, where a female teacher was holding a 
Sunday school, — and lastly, we reached the 
parsonage. We found the pastor and his family 
just preparing, for church, (it was Sunday,) and 
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we were glad to accompany them there. On 
entering the chapel, we founS it filled with a 
congregation composed partly of Indians, very 
suitably dressed, and partly of farmers from the 
neighborhood. Among the assembly were sev- 
eral Indian women, who held on their knees, or 
had placed at their feet, heavy wooden cradles, 
containing their infants, whom they had thus 
brought from a distance of several miles. One 
would have supposed that these copper-colored 
babies had received a lesson in advance, for we 
noticed that not one of them cried or made any 
noise during the sermon. 

The service began with singing a hymn in 
the Indian language, which was executed in 
three parts, by a choir of Indians, — men and 
women. The solos of the women were sweet 
in the extreme, and very correct, and the second 
and bass, with an accompaniment on the violin- 
cello, which was also played by an Indian, were 
not less remarkable for measure and harmony. 
After the prayer, Mr. Rockwood delivered in 
English a discourse, which was interpreted, sen- 
tence by sentence, by the chief of the tribe, who 

I 
acted as interpreter, and had a seat in the pulpit 
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by the missionary's side. The translation was, to 
say the least, as animated as the sermon ; and 
although we did not understand the barbarous 
tongue of the Tuscarora chief, it was easy to 
see, by bis animated gestures, that he was not 
translating mechanically, but really preached 
himself. A prayer, a second hymn, and a col- 
lection for the missionary society, closed the 
service. 

I had been so much affected by what I had 
seen and heard, that I begged permission to ad- 
dress a few words to the assembly. I saluted 
these Christian Indians in the name of their 
brethren in France, gave them some details 
upon the state of religion in our country, and 
exhorted them to persevere in the way of life. 
The chief, who had interpreted for the, mission- 
ary, interpreted also for me, and, judging by his 
action, he acquitted himself perfectly in his 
task. The heat was extremely oppressive, and 
the windows of the church were open, so that 
while speaking to thfese Indian brethren, at the 
distance of fifteen hundred leagues from France, 
my eyes rested upon an immense plain, black 
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V 

\ 

with forests, beyofid which I could distinguish 
the shores of lake Ontario* 

On leaving these Indian brethren, whom I 
was never to see again, I took them cordially 
by the hand. I had been told that their chief, 
who had just interpreted for me, was not only 
a good interpreter, but an excellent Christian. 
Besides speaking w«ll, he knew how to act well 
also. Some time previous to our visit, he had 
resolved to give twenty dollars to the Mission- 
ary Society, and, not having the sum in money, 
l\e gave his horse. The horse was sold for 
thirty dollar??, and the difference was, of course, 
offered to him, but he objected to receiving it. 
His conscience told him that, having given the 
horse, he had no right to take back part of the 
price. He could only be prevailed upon at last 



*Lake Ontario, which is navigable to the largest vessels 
and may indeed be called an inland sea, is three hundred miles 
long and about ninety wide. It is almost as large as Lake 
Erie whose waters it receives ; but both these lakes, vast as they 
are^ become almost insignificant when compared to their gigantic 
neighbors, Huron, Michigan and Superior. These five lakes 
together contain the half of all the firesh water on the surface of 
the globe. 
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to receive five dollars, the twenty-five dollars 
remaining being given to the Society. I have 
this fact from the Secretary of the Missionary 
Society, who related it to me before we set out 
on our journey to the West. 

In their leisure moments, the Indians manu- 
facture out of the bark of trees very pretty ar- 
ticles, which they embroider with porcupine 
quills, stained of various colors. We procured 
some specimens of their work for. the next fair 
of the Missionary Society in Paris. 

After leaving our Indian friends, we were 
surprised on our way by a storm, such as is 
probably seen only in America. The air seemed 
on fire, and the rain poured in torrents, accom- 
panied by incessant peals of thunder. We 
thought for a moment of taking shelter in the 
forest, but soon renounced this idea. When we 
reached our hotel, we were as thoroughly wet — 
although we were in a carriage — as if we had 
taken a bath under the cataract. 

The work of missions is generally appre- 
ciated and liberally sustained in the United 
States. I know of a church in Boston which 
alone contributes over five thousand dollars a 
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year to this cause. The annual receipts of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions amount to 
three hundred thousand dollars — those of the 
Presbyterian Board, to one hundred and fifty 
thousand — the receipts of the Baptist Society 
are nearly as much, to say nothing of others 
less considerable than those I have mentioned. 
The vocation of the missionary is also highly 
honorable in the eyes of Christians in America. 
They esteem^ his work the more glorious as it is 
full of perils, and most important from its mag- 
nificent results. The laborers in the missionary 
field are not, therefore, recruited, as with us, 
from the artisan and agricultural classes alone, 
but from the highest in society. Thus, a former 
Secretary of the American Congress, the Hon. 
Walter Lowrie, has had two sons missionaries ; 
one in China and the other in India. Dr. 
Hodge of Princeton, and many of the most 
eminent clergymen and professors, have also 
sons engaged in the same work, whose prepar- 
atory studies have been completed in the best 
colleges and universities. How far are we in 
France behind in all these things! Let us 
gratefully acknowledge, however, the few indi- 
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catioas of a better future, which appear here 
and there among us. I will only mention here 
two recent instancies. Last week I receivied 
a letter from a Protestant, — a foreigner, it is 
true^ but a resident in France, — offering to 
take upon himself the support of a missionary, 
if the Society will send one at his expense ; and 
another, from a poor workman of Arriege, who 
has collected twenty francs for the Missionary 
Society, by laying aside a day's .wages every 
week. When this spirit shall become general 
among us, the work of missions will prosper as 
it never yet h^s done, to the glory of God and 
the salvation of souls. 

I wa's invited while in Boston, to attend one 
of the meetings of the American Board of For- 
eign Missions, and I found there, besides the 
three Secretaries of the Board, a number of 
other gentlemen, laymen, who exhibited the 
most thorough acquaintance with all the difFer- 
e^it missionary enterprises undertaken by the 
Society. Their manner of discussing the vari- 
ous questions submitted to them, made it evi- 
dent that each had been the object of special 
study. In the course of this meeting, one of 
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the Secretaries read a letter, addressed to the 
Board, from the native churches of the Sand- 
wich Islands. These churches — who now send 
out and support their own missionaries without 
any assistance from the Society in Boston^ by 
which they were founded — stated that, in con- 
sequence of a. recent visit from a chief of the 
Marquesas, they had resolved to send to these 
latter islands, in a vessel equipped at their own 
expense, four native missionaries, members of 
their churches, and educated in their own semi- 
naries. 

What a magnificent result of the work of 
missions in islands which, thirty years ago, 
were peopled by pagans and cannibals ; and 
how great encouragement should this give to 
us, Christians and Protestants of France, to 
persevere in the work begun by us in another 
part of the world ! 



CHAPTER 11. 



SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 



The State of Massachusetts is probably the 
most enlightened and influential member of the 
American Union, and the improvements made 
there in the method of public instruction are * 
usually adopted or imitated in the other States. 
Massachusetts was in fact one of the earliest 
settled of the North American colonies, and is 
also tiiat in which tjie influence of evangelical 
Christianity has been most deeply felt. Its first 
colonists were Puritans, who had fled from 
religious persecutions in Great Britain. In the 
month of December, 1620, a small and leaky 
bark, purchased and freighted in the little port of 
Delft in Holland, touched the coast a few miles 
from the place where the city of Boston now 
stands, and sent forth from its decks in mid-win- 
ter, upon a rock on the then uncultivated shore, 
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in the midst of savages who disputed with them 
its possession, a band of one hundred and one 
refugees, men, women and children. These per- 
secuted Christians, who had passed six months 
full of perils on the ocean which is now ea*sily 
crossed in less than a fortnight, arrived, their 
Bibles in their hands, and faith and ardent love 
of liberty in their hearts: After having returned 
thanks to God for their deliverance, and provided 
for the security of their wives and children, their 
first thotight was to build a house of worship and 
a school-house. The blessing of the fathers has 
rested upon the children, and still, at the end of 
two centuries, through the wide extent of the land 
which these Bible-loving men have fertilized by 
their labors and hardships, is found the same 
reverence for God's word, the same respect for 
the Sabbath day, and the same rigid morality 
which distinguished them. These first colonists, 
or pilgrim fathers as they are now called with 
veneration in every part of the country, have 
left the following account of their arrival in th^ir 
new home. 

" After* God had carried us safe to New Eng- 
land, and we had builded our houses, provided 
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necessaries for our livelihood, reared convenient 
places for God's worship, and settled the civil 
government, one of the next things we longed 
for and looked after was, to advance learning and 
perpetuate it to posterity; dreading to leave an 
illiterate ministry to the churches when our pres- 
ent pastors shall lie in the dust." — New Eng' 
land First Fruits^ p. 12 : London, 1648. 

Carrying out this design, as early as 1636 
. the General Court appropriated four hundred 
pounds sterling to the foundation of a school 
or college, and in 1638 John Harvard, one 
of the colonists, died, leaving by his will a 
legacy of seven hundred pounds and his entire 
library to^ the above establishment. Such was 
the origin of the University of Cambridge, the 
largest and most distinguished in point of learn- 
ing in the Union. It still bears, in memory of 
its early benefactor, the name of " Harvard Col- 
lege.'' 

We shall speak hereafter of this institution 
with which we had the opportunity of becom- 
ing well acquainted in a visit of six weeks at 
Cambridge; but first, we have a vord to say 
about the common schools of Massachusetts. 
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In America, as it is well known, government 
has nothing to do either with the support, or the 
discipline of the churches, universities, and 
theological faculties. These are left entirely 
and exclusively to private management. But, 
on the other hand, the administration takes the 
direction of the system of primary instruction, 
which it has most successfully conducted. This 
is thought of too great importance to be left to 
individual effort. Every town is obliged to levy 
taxes and contributions for the foundation and 
support of a school. There is no village, however 
small, that has not its schoolmaster or mistress. 
A Board of Education, composed of the most 
eminent men, chosen from all religious denom- 
inations, is charged with the general supervi- 
sion of these schools. This board selects 
properly qualified teachers, presents them to the 
school districts, and sees that the local com- 
mittees fulfil their duties with regard to their 
respective schools. The attendance on these 
schools is not obligatory, but such is the force of 
opinion, that a parent who^ should neglect to 
send his children either to the public or to a 
private school would become the object of public 
2 
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animadversion. Every citizen of the United 
States should be able at least to read and write. 

Infant schools are very numerous in America; 
there ate, besides, free schools of three grades, 
the primary school, the grammar school, and the 
high school. On leaving the high school, a 
young man possesses all the attainments neces*- 
sary to him, except such as are required in order 
to enter the schools of theology, law or medi- 
cine ; and a young woman, having received no 
other instruction than that given in the school 
of the third degree, may be considered as well 
educated as one who, in France, should have 
passed several years in the best boarding-schools. 

An active, studious, and intelligent sehool- 
master or mistress may rise successively from 
the lower to the higher school, and thus receive 
«i salary increased from three hundred to fifteen 
hundred dollars. 

There are no less than from four thousand 
to five thousand teachers of both sexes employ- 
in the common schools of Massachusetts alolne. 

To foster a professional spirit in those per- 
sons charged with the education of youth; and 
at the same time to keep them niuch improved 
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in scientific progress, the Board of Education 
in Massachusetts has founded Teachers' Insti- 
tutes, of which there are now about twenty in 
operation in the State. The following statement 
will explain their character. Once a year, on 
a given day, the one hundred, two hundred, 
or three hundred teachers employed within cer- 
tain districts, are invited to meet and spend a 
week in some central town, which is desig- 
nated. There they find the secretary of the 
department of public instruction, with seven 
or eight professors, the most eminent in their 
several branches. During this week, from morn- 
ing till night, the teachers attend lectures on 
natural history, physical geography, profane 
history, mathematics, elocution, recitation, &c. 
They are far from finding irksome the time thus 
1* fully occupied ; indeed, I am told by one of 
their professors, that often, after having finish- 
ed the six or seven lessons required of him, he 
has been obliged to read two or three nxore by 
way of supplement, in order to satisfy their 
earnest entreaties. Thus encouraged in their 
career, and aided in their studies, they return 
with new ardor to take the direction of their 
respective schools. 
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In all the public schools the Bible is read and 
taught, without reference to the differerices be- 
tween the various religious sects. It has been 
the more easy to come to an understanding 
upon the nature of this instruction, as all the 
communions in the United States, with the ex- 
ception of a few Unitarian congregations, are 
Orthodox^ and differ only upon certain points of 
doctrine and observances. Religious instruction 
of a special character, is reserved for the Sunday 
schools, which are . held in the church to which 
the parents of the children belong. It would 
be difficult to find in the United States, a single 
church that has not its Sunday school, con- 
ducted by pious laymen, well versed in the 
knowledge of sacred history, and of the dogmas 
and ethics of Christianity. So thoroughly qual- 
ified, indeed, are they for this work, that a Swiss 
professor,, established in a small town in the 
State of New York, remarked, in speaking of 
the instruction they give, " I assure you that I 
myself learn much in preparing my children for 
the Sunday school," and he added, " I am not 
sure that there could not be found more than 
one child in our Sunday schools in America, 
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who understands his Bible better than some of 
our pastors in Europe." 

We have received the greater part of the 
above information from Dr. Sears, the Secretary 
of the Board of Education of the State of 
Massachusetts, whom we had the pleasure of 
of meeting on board the "Empire State" — a 
magnificent steamboat — on our way from Bos- 
ton to New York. 

From the common schools we pass to the 
colleges. All the colleges in the United States 
are arranged on the same plan, and comprise 
four classes of students — the Freshmen, or new 
comers, the Sophomore, the Junior and the 
Senior. These singular designations are used 
not only by the students, but by the college 
governments in their catalogues and publica- 
tions. The young men who attend the colleges 
are lodged and bDarded for about one hundred 
and sixty 6r two hundred dollars a year, in 
buildings belonging to the university, and are 
subjected to a rigid discipline with regard to 
their hours of rising, of going out, &c. They 
are required, moreover, to attend morning and 
evening prayers held daily in the chapel, besides 
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the public services of the Sabbath, and even 
services held during the week. Those among 
them who obtain permission to lodge outside 
the college walls, can only do so in houses ap- 
proved of by the faculty, where the same disci- 
pline is in some measure observed. 

Each year, at the close of the terms, the sen- 
ior class graduates — that is to say, the students 
who compose it, receive a diploma which holds 
the middle place bietween the diploma, of Baches 
lier eS'lettres and that of Bachelier es-sdences. 
The degree is conferred publicly, and the as- 
sembly on the occasion is always held in some 
church, and opened invariably with prayer. 
This ceremony attracts a crowd of spectatprs, 
not only among the relatives and friends of the 
students, but from the town and surrounding 
^country. The Governor of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts never fails to attend with his staff at 
Harvard College on these occasions. 

Before receiving their diplomas, the. most dis- 
tinguished of the graduates are obliged to pro- 
nounce a public discourse. These discourses 
are in prose or verse, some in Latin, some even 
in Greek. Popular confidence in any institu- 
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tion in America, is bestowed only in the degree 
in which that institution is submitted to popular 
control. The American public recognises wil- 
lingly that the professors have the capacity and 
the right of judging as to the merit of those on 
whom academical honors are bestowed, but at 
the same time it likes to verify for itself that 
these honors have been awarded to real merit. 
If the senior class which is to graduate, be com- 
posed of eighty-seven members, as was the case 
the 20th of July last, at Cambridge, the first 
half of the class will be called upon to speak, 
the crowd that fills the church comes prepared 
to listen to the same number of discourses, ex- 
cepting, indeed, some few which are omitted 
by special favor in cases of sickness or unavoid- 
dable absence. These discourses are all writ- 
ten, committed to memory, and recited. The 
college gown and cap are required to be worn 
on these occasions, as they are pronounced 
before the President of the University, and a 
circle of professors, and other dignitaries. . 

Here is a list of some of the exercises on this 
occasion, selected from the forty-four to which 
we listened. 
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English Dramatists before Shakspeare. 

Charles the Fifth in Retirement. 

Bibliomania. 

The Relations of Mathematics to Modern Science. 

Joan of Arc, (Poem.) 

The Latin Language in the middje ages. 

JltQi T/Jf uiBtjvaimv araaia T«taf. 

The Friendship of Voltaire and Frederic. 

Thomas k Eempis. 

The Influence of Physical Causes on the Intellectual Faculties 

De cultu et humanitate Byzantiorum. 

Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley. 

Several things strack us forcibly in these lit- 
erary exercises; and first^ the self-possession 
with which all these memoirs, dissertations, and 
essays were recited, and the facility of elocution 
which must have been attained by their authors 
thus early brought before the public. It would 
be very little to say that the memory of no one 
of these young orators failed him. They all 
spoke with the most perfect ease, though in the 
presence of at least two thousand visitors. The 
character of these compositions, also, particu- 
larly interested us. Some were doubtless more 
remarkable than others, but all showed much 
cleverness, the thoughts were well arranged and 
clearly expressed, and we were neither wearied 
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by common-places or vulgar ideas, nor shocked 
by any eccentricities. Lastly, we remarked 
with high satisfaction, among all these young 
men, a profound respect for religious things. 
Not one sentiment or word was advanced by 
any one of them, at which the most delicate 
conscience could take offence. The intelligent 
and attentive audience assembled at this time, 
proved, by the applause with which they never 
failed to greet a fine thought, or a flash of wit, 
that they were fully capable of appreciating 
both. 

We may add here, that the Americans are 
very fond of a good jest. The day that the 
senior class are disniissed, which precedes by 
some weeks that on which the diplomas are 
given, the two most distinguished students pro- 
nounce orations, in which there is no lack of 
witticisms, sometimes very sharp, upon the uni- 
versity, the studies, and college life in general. 
This is always well received, and no one thinks 
of taking offence, not even the professors, who 
are usually present. These occasions are the 
saturnalia of the university. 

The academic year of the Law School is 
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closed by very useful exercises, in which the 
most advanced students go through all the for- 
malities of a case in the courts of justice. The 
subject chosen for these judicial tournaments is 
usually one of the most important or compli- 
'Cated cases which have been tried in the course 
of the year before the tribunals of the country. 
Under the guidance of a law professor, one of 
the halls of the university is converted for the 
moment into a court-room. Judges are appoint- 
ed, two advocates are chosen to represent the 
prosecuting party, and two others to defend the 
person accused. The clerk, the crier, the sheriff, 
have each their place, and perform their parts 
with perfect exactness. They are all students. 
The trial is conducted in accordance with the 
established rules, and with the greatest solem- 
nity. Not only the students, but the public, 
who are very partial to these debates, are ad- 
mitted into the court. The trial of one of these 
cases lasts sometimes three days, as did that 
which we attended. The case was that of a 
tradesman in Boston, who, after insuring his 
goods, was accused of setting fire to his shop, in 
order to obtain the indemnity which exceeded 
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the real value of the merchandii^e insured. Two 
tribunals had already tried the case without 
being able to pronounce a verdict, when the 
students of Cambridge undertook to judge it. 
It is hardly possible to form an idea of the 
ingenuity, the acuteness, the promptness of rep- • 
artee, and at the same time of true self-posses- 
sion, ease, and familiarity with the statutes of 
the country, displayed on these occasions by 
young men of twenty or twenty-one years of 
age. The experience of public life and the 
interest in public 'affairs in which the Americans 
are early initiated, contributes to form in them 
these business habits, and to give them the 
astonishing facility of elocution which we re- 
marked in young men who' had not yet left the 
university. 

We went to the United States with some pre- 
judices, and one of them, which we doubtless 
shared with many of our compatriots, was the 
opinion which we had formed of the degree 
of literary cultivation to be found among the 
Americans. We were disposed to think, that a 
people so essentially commercial and manufac- 
turing, had but a low appreciation of science 
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and literature, and that, with a few exceptions, 
they concentrated their activity and energies on 
railroads, steamboats, and India rubber. We 
think differently now. The love of knowledge 
is widely diffused in the United States. In 
•their colleges and. universities are to be found 
men of the highest attainments, mathemati- 
cians, astronopiers, geologists, botanists, lin- 
guists, historians and literati, who would not be 
undistinguished in Europe, and whose lectures 
are as eloquent, and contain as much solid 
thought as many which aire listened to in 
France. Public assemblies in America, at least 
such as we have seen there, would not tolerate, 
as is done elsewhere, long phrases, however 
artistically and elaborately arranged, which do 
not hide the absence of thought, or the lack 
of sense. 

These reflections were suggested to us, not 
only by the closing exercises of the university, 
but also 'by \V^hat we heard at the anniversaries of 
some literary societies attached to it, which took 
place at that time. Thus, at the public meeting 
of the society, which bears the singular name of 
" Phi Beta Kappa," and which numbers its 
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members by thousands in all parts of the coun- 
try, we heard a poem in blank verse, which was 
composed and recited by a bookseller of Boston. 
This composition, it was evident, gratified highly 
the numerous assembly which filled the church. 
Another orator, in a speech which lasted a 
good hour and a half, attempted to refute the 
reproach which is often made to the Americans, 
that they have but a meagre literature. " Is it 
just," he asked, " to require of a nation newly 
born into existence the masterpieces which 
others older by centuries have produced ? " And 
then he went on to demonstrate that the citizens 
of the United States possess, in the immense 
extent of the country they inhabit — in the won- 
ders of nature which meet their eyed on every 
side — in the enterprising spirit which charac- 
terizes them — in the prodigious transformations 
which they see operating around them — in their 
patriotism ^ and, above all, in their deep relig- 
ious sentiments, all the elements necessary to 
create^ hereafter, in the new world a rich and 
fruitful literature. The recent work of Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, the astonishing success 
of which has never been equalled, would seem 
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to indicate by itself -alone, without speaking of 
preceding publications, that the American orator 
will not be deceived in his hopes. 

Although the object of this meeting was purely 
literary, it was consecrated by prayer ; the same 
was the case with the repasts which usually 
succeed such occasions. The prayer, not a 
simple form, but special and detailed, is always 
made by a pastor before sitting down to table, 
and a psalm or a hymn is sung before the 
assembly disperses. 

These university banquets, which gather 
from five to six hundred persons, are com- 
posed of men of all classes and all profes* 
sibns, but the religious feeling is so general 
in America, that prayer and the Word of God 
are always and everywhere welcomed. It was 
edifying to hear the spirit with which the old 
Puritan melodies were sung by these serious 
and reverential multitudes, whose ardor was 
the less liable to suspicion, as the repasts of 
which we have spoken are very simple, and in 
point of beverages, the strongest used was iced 
water. But this did not prevent very spirited 
speeches following each other in quick succes* 
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sion and with untiring animation, through a 
sitting of five or six hours. The disuse of wine, 
brandy, &c., on these occasions, has existed for 
some years, and is in deference to the temper- 
ance feeling, which is very strong in Massachu- 
setts. Our readers, doubtless, know that a law 
of the State, adopted likewise in other parts of 
tthe Union, has recently been passed to prohibit 
the sale of intoxicating drinks, except for medic- 
inal and mechanical purposes. 

I cannot pass in silence here a very charac- 
teristic feature of American customs, which fell 
under my observation, at the dinner which fol- 
lowed the public distribution of diplomas at 
Cambridge. The President of the University, 
Dr. Walker, had at his right hand the Governor 
of the State, the Hon. J» H. Clifford. During 
the dinner, a friend seated near me, leaned for- 
ward and said in a low voice, " Do you see 
that personage, seated at the right of the Gov- 
ernor ? " 

"Yes, well!" 

" It is the executioner." 

" The executioner ! " exclaimed I in amaze- 
ment. 
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♦ "Do not let it surprise you," continued my 
friend, " this officer is the representative of the 
judicial power, as the Governor is of the admin- 
istrative — thence the sword he wears, which he 
only has the right to wear in public ; in every 
ceremony he is placed officially at »the right of 
the Governor. I should explain besides," has- 
tened to add my friend, "that the functions of 
the sheriff, for it is of him I speak, differ mate- 
rially from those of the eiecutioner in Europe. 
In the fulfilment of a capital sentence, after all 
the preparations have been made by subaltern 
agents, the sheriff appears on the scaffold, and 
pronounces solemnly the following words : ' In 
the name of the law, I put to death de- 
clared guilty of,' &c. ; then he presses with his 
foot a spring, which lets fall the part of the 
scaffolding under the criminal's feet, and the 
unhappy wretch is thus suspended at some 
height in the air, with a rope round his neck; 
and dies by strangulation. Now this screw 
pressed, this spring touched, is the power of life 
and death, and in this country, the man to 
whom the law intrusts this important responsi- 
bility, is a magistrate of high ^ank, and publid 
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opinion invests his office with a certain sacred- 
ness," 

I do not judge the custom of which I have 
spoken, I only repeat "^hat was said to me on 
the subject. 

I have just written the word law. This word 
has an almost magical effect in the United 
States. Everything relating to the Constitu- 
tion and government of their country is sacred 
in the eyes of Americans; and this explains the 
fact of there being almost no array, and scarcely 
even a police to preserve public tranquillity over 
an extent of country as great as that of Europe. 
The army of the United States consists of fifteen 
thousand men, and is scattered over the West- 
ern frontiers, where there is danger of molesta- 
tion from the remaining Indian tribes. There 
is not a soldier to be seen in the great cities of 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 
Public order and quiet are placed in the safe 
keeping of the citizens ; and this reminds me of 
a remark' made to me by the distinguished 
director of public education in the State of 
Rhode Island, himself an eminent Christian 
teacher : " In our system of education," said he, 
3 
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" it is our object so to train our children, that as 
men, they will be laws to themselves," and this 
is what the Americans call "self-control" as 
applied to individuals, just as they call the gov* 
ernment of their country "self-government," 
that is, the government of a nation by the 
nation. In terminating these remark^ we may 
now ask what has formed such a people and 
such institutions ? Is it the Romanism of Italy, 
Spain, and the miserable South American 
States ? Is it German Rationalism, and the So* 
cialism it has scattered over Europe? or even 
is it French latitudinarianism, with its absence 
or sterility of pious works? Is it not rather 
that evangelical faith, which the Americans of 
the United States, like the English of Great 
Britain, have drawn, and yet do draw, from the 
Word of God, which is the safeguard of their 
national and social prosperity, as they both wil- 
lingly acknowledge. 



CHAPTER III. 

THEOLOGICAL FACULTIES. 

Our readers are aware that Protestantism in 
the United States comprises many religious de- 
nominations. The principal among these are the 
Presbyterians, the Episcopalians, the Congrega- 
tionalists, the Dutch Reformed church, Wesleyan 
Methodists, Baptists, and a few Unitarian con- 
gregations. Each of these denominations has 
its separate theological schools, in which its 
pastors are trained. Thus Princeton, in the 
State of New Jersey, has a theological semi- 
nary, under the direction of Presbyterians of 
the old school. Auburn, in New York, has an 
institution which trains Presbyterian pastors of 
the new school. Rochester, in the same State, 
has a theological seminary of the Baptist 
church. Andover, in Massachusetts, belongs to 
the Congregationalists ; Middletown, in Connec- 
ticut,, to the Wesleyan Methodists, &c. There 
are about fifty such theological seminaries in 
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the United States — these <great religious bodies 
having each five, six, or even eight, distributed 
over the whole extent of the country. 

It is worthy of remark that in this great 
number of theological faculties, but one is Uni- 
tarian, — that of Cambridge, — all the others 
are Orthodox. And we should add that if the 
Cambridge school is now Unitarian, it has be* 
come so by deviation from its origin, for, as we 
have said, it was founded in 1638 by the Puri»^ 
tans, for the promotion of evangelical doctrine. 
It is only by slow degrees that Unitarianism, 
which took its rise in Boston, has« penetrated 
into the faculty of this institution now entirely 
under its influence ; it is, moreover, in a far from 
flourishing condition at the present moment, 
and^ indeed, presents: more than one symptom 
of decline; thus, while in many of the Ortho- 
dox seminaries we find four and five pro« 
fessors, and frpm fifty to one hundred students, 
in that of Cambridge there are only two pro- 
fessors, and twenty-two students. We were 
ourselves present at a theological lesson, a very 
excellent one, too, upon the " Opinions held by 
the Fathers of the Church on Preaching," which 
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was given almost to empty benches. It was, 
however, the last lecture of the term, and many 
of the students had already left the seminary. 
It will be seen, then, that the Unitarians in the 
United States are a small minority, as they have 
but one distinct theological faculty.. In Boston 
itself, where early in the century they were 
almost the sole occupants of the ground, they 
do not constitute a third of the congregations. 
In the State they were once predominant : now 
they have not a ninth of the parishes. In the 
rest of the Union they only number some 
scattered congregations We may add that 
the principle of negation contained in Unitari- 
anism is not more productive of fruit in the 
United States than on the European continent. 
The American Unitarians have no missionary 
Societies for the evangelization of their own, or 
of heathen lands, no tract society, or any other 
institutions of this nature. From all these good 
works, fruits of the zekl of evangelical Chris- 
tians, they hold themselves alox)f. There is, 
however, an Unitarian Association, which at- 
tends to all these branches of Christian duty, 
but whose principal work hitherto seems to 
. have been to render aid to feeble churches of its 
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own denomination, and publish a series of 
Unitarian tracts, which, however, are not circu- 
lated with much zeal. They take, also, but little 
interest in the labors of the American Bible 
Society, which does not owe to them its 
existence, and to which they are far from giving 
their unanimous support, though they con- 
tribute, I believe, to its funds through the 
Massachusetts Bible Society.* Since, then, the 
Unitarians scarcely exist as a church in the 
United States, we will proceed to speak of the 

♦ 
* In speaking thus, we beg tliat it may be understood that we 
wish simply to describe a state of things which exists, without 
reference to individuals. If there could have been a personal 
reference in treating of so grave a subject^ we should have 
jtaken occasion to acknowledge the most friendly reception we 
, met with, from all the Cambridge professors^ without exoeptioni 
Dr. Walker, the President' of the University, and Dr. Sparks, 
his predecessor, both showed us great kindness. We are also 
under much obligation to Dr. Francis, one t)f the two theological 
professors. Not to mention many other favors which we received 
from him. Dr. F. was kind enough to show us in the- theolog^ioal 
library, at Cambridge, an old Bible of Desmarets, which had 
belonged to the French refugee churchy in Boston ; and which 
had been given to them by Queen Anne. At the same time, he 
presented us with two manuscript sermons of the last pastor of 
this church, Mr. Lemercier, and gave us many interesting detiuhi 
of the Huguenot emigrants to the United States. 
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Orthodox faculties of theology. Let ua first 
glance at their exterior or material aspect. 
This is in general the plan on which the dif- 
ferent edifices of an American university or 
seminary is arranged. In the centre rises a 
large building, grave and simple in its style, 
with a clock and belfry. In this are placed the 
chapel, the library and reading-roohi, the com- 
mittee-rooms of the faculty, and the lecture- 
rooms of the professors. At the right and left 
of this central edifice, arranged either in a 
semiciit^le around it^ or on -the same line, are 
the detached buildings occupied by the students. 
The whole is shaded by the graceful American 
elm, which gives to the landscape a physiog- 
nomy peculiar to this country. 
• All these edifices are constructed and kept in 
repair, all these libraries are founded and main- 
tained, all the salaries of the professors and 
other persons employed are paid by means of 
gifts, legacies, and contributions from private 
individuals. There are thus no less than fifty 
theological seininaries, and more than twi^e that 
number of colleges in the United States which 
subsist and flourish by voluntary contributions. 
The average salary of the professors is $1500 ; 
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the president of an institution has usually from 
$2000 to $3000. The President of Cambridge 
university receives $3000 a year. A few years 
ago, Mr. Abbott Lawrence, of Boston, formerly 
the American Minister at London, gave $50,000 
to establish the Scientific School of this Univer- 
sity. 

As to the faculties themselves, — those 
amongst the number which we visited, (and 
we are assured that having seen three or four 
we may judge by them very nearly of the rest,) 
far surpassed our expectations. We found there 
truly learned and pious professors, many of whom 
had passed several years in German universities, 
or not having been in Germany, were sufficiently 
conversant with the language to be familiar 
with its literature. In the fibraries, containing 
from fifteen to twenty thousand volumes, we 
found all the best publications of German the- 
ology, and iuthe reading-rooms the best religious 
and theological periodicals in various languages. 
There is also in almost all these seminaries, a 
society of " Inquiry,*' — whose object is to keep 
informed of the progress of religion and science 
in all parts of the world. 

Let me be allowed to remark here, that it 
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seems to me that our American brethren under- 
stand much better than we of Europe, how to 
profit by the scientific discoveries and theories 
of German theologians. The English, fearful 
of becoming infected by their errors, keep care- 
fully away from the German schools ; thus their 
theology has been almost stationary for three 
centuries. We, on the contrary, return from 
Berlin or Halle, so swayed by the new systems 
we have become acquainted with, that we are 
not always capable of trying them, in order 
to retain only what is gopd» It is sometimes 
enough for us to have heard the lessons of a 
Neander or a Tholuck to be persuaded that the 
truth has never before been well understood 
among us ; and that the best way of hastening 
the development of religious life in our midst 
is, to modify that faith of our churches for which 
our fathers suffered martyrdom. American theo- 
logians think and act diflFerently. They go to 
Gtermany very calm, and come back perfectly 
sober. The Christian training they have had in 
the family, the Christian instruction they have 
received in the Sunday school and church, the 
Christian atmosphere they have breathed, in a 
country where religious life and activity are dif- 
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fiisive and incessant, make them as invulnerable 
to the influences of a refined and subtle rational- 
ism as they would be to those of rationalism 
under its grosser form. Their spiritual tact and 
discernment, early exercised in the experience of 
Christian life, have taught them to appropriate 
the good and reject the evil wheresoever they are 
found. I do not hesitate to say, that the minis- 
try trained by such professors, is one of the best 
existing. I might even say more, but I should 
perhaps be taxed with exaggeration. The pas- 
tors with whom I had the pleasure of being 
thrown into relation, especially among the Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists, of whom I saw 
most, appeared to me to be men of enlarged 
views and deep piety, and sincerely devoted to 
their Work. I found no exceptions, no medi- 
ocrity among them, and yet, during my stay in 
America, I heard usually three sermons on every 
Sabbath, and in the week I took every oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with clergymen 
and professors of all denominations. Amongst 
the number of eloquent preachers whom I had 
the pleasure of hearing, I may mention here 
Doctors Adams and Potts, of New York; for 
sound edifying doctrine. Dr. Pomeroy, Messrs. 
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Stone and Blagden, of Boston, and Dr. Albro, 
of Cambridge; and for depth of learning, Doc- 
tors Cheever and Alexander of New York, 
Dr. Park, of Andover, and Professor Stowe, 
whose wife has acquired a European celebrity. 
I only speak of the pastors and professors 
whom I met; but, no doubt, these eminent 
men have numerous equals in all parts of the 
Union. 

In order to be received as a student in a 
theological seminary, it is necessary either to 
have been a graduate of a college, or to pass 
before the faculty an examination equivalent to 
that of the senior class. The candidate must 
moreover present a certificate of church-member- 
ship. This needs explanation: Members of 
the church in America do not become such by 
birth nor by baptism, nor (as with us) by cate- 
chumenical receptions, which last do not exist 
and are not even known there. They are 
received ja.t any age, whenever the necessity is 
felt. The person desirous of uniting with . the 
church, makes choice of that religious body 
whose^ doctrines are most in accordance with 
his convictions, and applies for admission to the 
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pastor and elders of the church, before whom 
he makes an explicit declaration of his belief, 
and also gives sufficient guarantees for his 
moral conduct. If this examination prove satis- 
factory he is presented to the church, each mem- 
ber of which has the right of opposing his 
admission, if reason can be shown for so doing. 
Some weeks afterwards, if there has been no 
opposition expressed, there takes place a public 
and definitive reception. This reception is very 
solemn. After recalling to the new member the 
great principles of faith and the essential duties 
of the Christian, the pastor exhorts him to be 
faithful to his profession, and to show himself 
wc3rthy of his position as a member of the 
religious community. I have myself seen in 
these ceremonies, gray-haired men, and women 
whojse youth had long passed. 

A certificate of church-membersliip proves^ 
then, the candidate's belief both in the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity and in those 
peculiar to the sect among whom he has been 
received, and moreover, that there is nothing in 
his character or life inconsistent with his pro- 
fession. Besides this, a young man who pre- 
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fients himself as a candidate for the ministry 
must be furnished with certificates, from clergy- 
men and pious laymen, which attest his vocation 
and capacity. 

From all I have said, it will be easily believed 
that the theological students in the United 
States, are young men whose religious convic- 
tions are very determined and firm, even before 
they enter upon the necessary preparations for 
their future career. But although thus seriously 
disposed at the outset, there take place among 
them from time to time, during their course, 
religious awakejiings, produced sometimes by 
preaching of an impressive character, some- 
times by the edifying death of one of their 
number, or some similar circumstance. After 
one of these revivals, it is not rare to see several 
students, I have been told, present themselves 
to the Missionary Society to be sent as preach- 
ers of the gospel to some part of the field 
of evangelical missions among the heathen. 

A young man in Ameiica leaves college 
usually at the age of twenty or twenty-one. 
The theological course requires three years ; it is 
then at the age of twenty-three or twenty-four 
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that a student may receive his theological di* 
ploma, but he is not even then considered 
qualified to exercise at once the functions of ax 
pastor. Before he can hold a pastoral charge 
in any church, he must undergo a new examina* 
tion before a Bishop, if he is an Episcopalian ; 
before a Presbytery, if he means to exercise his 
ministry in the Presbyterian church ; before a 
committee of pastors and elders, if among the 
Baptists, Methodists, Congregationalists, or any 
other denomination. It is not enough to have 
gone through a certain routine of preparation, 
the church must assure herself fully of the 
character, learning, and piety of her pastors 
before she will accept them. After passing this 
second examination the candidate receives his 
license or permission to preach, and at the 
end of a certain term of trial, to occupy a 
regular pastoral charge. With such a clergy, 
it is easy to understand the prosperity of the 
American churches ; and having such churches 
and such pastors, it is equally easy to explain 
^the prosperity of the whole country. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CHURCHES. 

We have already confessed that we went to 
the United States with some prejudices. One 
of these prejudices related to the sufficiency of 
the voluntary system, as applied to church sup- 
port. We doubted very much, whether by this 
means, and this alone, it was possible to provide 
adequately for the religious wants of a popula- 
tion of twenty-five millions, scattered over so 
vast an extent of country. We are compelled 
in truth to acknowledge, that our opinion on 
this subject is very much modified ; and though 
we do not mean to affirm that^ the liberality of 
American Christians, great as it is, fully meets 
the wants of so considerable a Protestant com- 
munity, we own that it has produced the most 
admirable and astonishing results. In all the 
States through which we passed, ^we found 
churches, not only in the large towns, but in 
the villages, and even in the smallest and remot- 
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est hamlets. Wherever a little group of human 
habitations is seen, even in the midst of uncul- 
tivated fields and forests, one is almost sure to 
distinguish the steeple of a church, and to re- 
cognize the familiar aspect of the school-house. 

All these churches are built in a style adapt- 
ed to the purpose. In the cities, the edifices 
consecrated to worship, are large, and very 
sjplendid. " The pulpit, with the red velvet sofa, 
and arm-chairs, which adorn it, .is of massive 
mahogany or rosewood. The same wood, or 
oak, is usually employed to decorate the closed 
pews, which are also comfortably carpeted 
and cushioned. The churches are mostly 
lighted with gas, and warmed by means of 
furnaces. They are repaired every two or three 
years, both internally and externally, so that 
they have always the appearance of buildings 
of a recent date. 

Enormous sums are devoted by the Americans 
to the construction of their churches. That of 
Dr. Alexander, in New York, cost one hundried 
and fifty thousand dollars. The cost of Dr. Chee* 
ver's, to judge by its appearance, could hardly 
have been less, and may have been greater. The 
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week I left New York, Dr. Adams laid the cor- 
ner-stone of a new church, to replace his old 
one, which had become insufficient for the con- 
gregation. As he invited me to be present at 
this ceremony, I took the liberty of asking him 
what would be the expense of this new build- 
ing. " The plans of the architect," he replied, 
" are for one hundred thousand dollars, but we 
suppose that this estimate will be exceeded." 
"And where do you find money?" asked I, 
" for such costly edifices ? " " Among the mem- 
bers of my church," replied Dr. A. "A few 
weeks have sufficed to collect the subscriptions. 
In America, we think no money so well invest- 
ed, as that employed in the Lord's service." 

There are in New York alone, forty-six Epis- 
copal churches, forty-four Presbyterian, forty- 
two Methodist, thirty-three Baptist, seventeen 
Dutch Reformed, nine Congregational, twenty- 
two Catholic, and two Unitarian — in all, two 
hundred and seventeen churches, founded and 
sustained by private zeal — and this number is 
yearly increasing. It is estimated that the 
whole number of churches in the United States 
is thirty-six thousand two hundred and twenty- 
4 
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one, which makes one for every five hundred 
and thirty-seven free inhabitants. The Chris- 
tians of America are usually not less liberal in. 
supporting their pastors than in their contribu- 
tions for their houses of worship. The sala- 
aries of the clergymen of Boston and New 
York vary from two to four and five thousand 
dollars. I was even told of an Episcopal cler- 
gyman in New York, who received seven thou- 
sand dollars a year, and whose congregation 
assure a handsome income to his wife in case 
of his death. In addition to this, when these 
well remunerated pastors are fatigued and need 
repose, it is not unusual to see them go to pass 
six months or more in travelling in Europe, at 
the charge of their congregations, who not only 
pay the expenses of their journey, but provide a 
substitute for their pulpits during their absence. 
These cases are by no means of rare occur- 
rence. Perhaps a dozen clergymen may yearly 
]>e found travelling on the continent of Europe, 
in the way I have mentioned. Besides those 
who come abroad for the benefit of their health, 
there are few to whom these churches do not 
allow each year a rest of six weeks or months 
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*from the multiplied labors of their ministry. 
But I must not exaggerate the picture. It has, 
like all others, its reverse, and I am told that in 
the country parishes, the pastors are far from 
enjoying like privileges. Indeed, I have reason 
to believe that in many places they and their 
families suffer from the want of necessary sup- 
plies, and that the little they receive for their 
support, is not always given in the most delicate 
way. 

The sacrifices which the American churches 
impose on themselves, are very great, but the 
faith which actuates them is the highest and 
strongest of all motives. The interests of re- 
ligion are felt by Christians in the United States 
to be of iihe first importance, and they seldom 
hesitate to contribute largely where the king- 
dom of God in general, or the interests of the 
particular church to. which they are attached, 
may be promoted. One of the elders of a 
Presbyterian church in New York, assured me 
that the church to which he belonged, subscrib- 
ed annually twelve thousand dollars to various 
religious societies and institutions, not including 
the ordinary contributions for the support of the 
pastor and other necessary church expenses. 
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We do not wish, however, to have the con- 
clusion drawn from the above statements, that 
we have changed our opinion as to the possibil- 
ity of an immediate application of the volun- 
tary system of the United States to our own 
churches in France. We admire the results 
which this principle has produced on 'the other 
side of the Atlantic; but there are between 
France and the United States, notable differen- 
ces, which must be taken into account, and 
which no theories, however well arranged, can 
do away with. France is a Catholic country 
— the United States, Protestant. The Catholic 
religion is salaried in France — in the United 
States, no church receives any support from 
government In France, there is neither the 
zeal nor the devotedness, nor, perhaps, the 
wealth requisite to produce the state of things 
which exists in America. There, religious 
knowledge is widely spread, religious feeling 
is deep and general, and the habits which make 
it possible for churches to exist unsupported by 
the State, have been formed by slow degrees, 
and have penetrated into the masses. We 
have conversed much on the subject with cler- 
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gymen and laymen of different denominations, 
and we did not find them intolerant on this 
question. All, without one exception, far from 
making a dogma of the system under which 
they live, acknowledged that it would be im- 
prudent to attempt the immediate introduction 
of free churches into France. To carry this 
into effect, we must be guided on the one hand, 
by the signs of the times, and the leadings of 
Providence, while we must await, on the other, 
a more general and deeper revival of the faith 
and love of our churches. 

Since we have thus begun to make our con- 
fession of prejudice, we will go through with 
it. We thought, until our visit to the United 
States, that the multiplicity of sects there, must, 
of necessity, present an obstacle to the progress 
of the spirit of brotherly love. We do not yet 
think that a diversity of communions, is an effi- 
cacious means of developing among Christiana 
the principle of charity; but we are glad to 
acknowledge that our American brethren have 
combatted very effectually the attendant dan- 
gers. So far as we have been able to judgCi 
there exists much harmony and good feelings 
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between all the evangelical denominations. 
The pastors and members of the various re- 
ligious comii^unities even among those most 
widely differing in their church polity, speak 
mutually of each other with much kindness and 
esteem. As no assertions can be admitted with- 
out the support of facts, I may be permitted to 
mention here one or two incidents which go to 
prove what I have just stated. 

In a Congregational church in Boston, I at- 
tended on two successive Sabbaths divine ser- 
vice, which was conducted, in the first case, by 
a Presbyterian plergyman of the new school, 
and, in the second, by one of the old school,* 
both of whom had wished to give this testi- 
mony of friendly feeling to the pastor of the 
-church, then travelling in Europe for his health. 
Now, no principles of church government can be 

* The difference between the old and new sohool Presbyte- 
rians, is not essential. In doctrine, the latter accord a larger 
share to free will in the work of salvation than the former. 
And in practice, they hold the opinion, that religious societies 
may be formed and directed by Christians without connection 
with the church — while the old school party maintain, that 
Uiey should be founded and administered by the church alone. 
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more opposed, than those held by the Congre- 
gational or independent churches, and the Pres^ 
byterian or synodal form. 

Being in Boston the day of the monthly 
meeting of prayer for missions, I had intended 
to be present at the missionary meeting held by 
the Rev. Mr. Treat, one of the secretaries of the 
American Board, which is a Society chiefly sus- 
tained by the Congregationalists and Presby* 
terians. A little before the hour of service, 
however, my friend, Mr. Treat, with whom I 
was staying, said to me, " On reflection, I think 
you will find it more interesting to attend the 
Baptist society, this evening, than the one at 
which I preside. Ours is merely an ordinary 
meeting, while at that of our Baptist brethren 
you will hear a missionary from the western 
coast of Africa, who is about returning with 
two new coDeagues to his field of labor. As 
you do not know the way, my wife will accomi* 
pany you to the door, and after my service is 
over, we will call for you and return home 
together." This was accordingly done; about 
nine o'clock, my friend arrived as he had prom--: 
ked, and remained until the close of the meet*' 
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ing, wTiich was a long one, on account of the 
number of speakers who took part in it. After 
the benediction, he approached with me the 
Baptist secretaries and missionaries, to whom 
he extended the hand of fellowship with'^a cor- 
diality which it was easy to see sprang from 
the true fraternity of feeling, which reigns be- 
tween these different sections Of the church of 
Christ. 

I have understood better, since my visit to 
the United States, why our American brethren 
have shown so little ^forwardness to unite with 
us in the Evangelical Alliance. It is because 
they have its reality at home. We must add, 
also, that no church possessing any privileges 
which the others have not — all of them being 
placed by the law, on a footing of perfect 
equality — there do not exist between them 
the obstacles to fraternal union, which we have 
among us. 

The public sanctification of the Sabbath is 
particularly favored in the United States, by 
the quiet and tranquillity which everywhere 
reigns on that day. The English are considered 
strict observers of the day of rest, but the Amer- 
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icans, in New England at least, surpass them 
in this respect. On Sunday, one sees very few 
omnibuses or carriages in the streets ; the shops 
are closed, and all work is suspended. When I 
wished to pass the Sunday in Boston, I was 
obliged to go there on Saturday night, for I 
should hardly have found a public conveyance 
from Cambridge on Sunday morning, with the 
exception of an omnibus which went to Boston 
just in time for the services at the churches, and 
returned as soon as the congregations were 
dismissed. And even this is a comparatively 
recent innovation. There are usually three ser- 
vices a day in the churches, not including the 
Sunday school. On entering a church in Amer- 
ica, of whatever denomination, you will usually 
find assembled an audience of five hundred, one 
thousand, fifteen hundred, or even two thousand 
persons, grouped by families in separate pews, 
which are rented. At the hour of service, 
every one is present ; there are few tardy wor- 
shippers, and yet fewer who come merely for the 
sermon. After the service begins, it is rare that 
any one enters. I also remarked, that once in 
their seats, there is no talking among the persons 
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present, all seem composed and serious, many 
are engaged in reading their Bibles, or have 
their hymn-books in their hands — for before 
each seat is placed a shelf on which is kept the 
little library necessary for the service. 

As soon as the pastor enters, the congrega- 
tion sing a hymn previously selected. These 
hymns, which are very fine, and will compare 
favorably in some respects, even with those of 
Germany, are very artistically executed by a 
choir of ladies and gentlemen, placed in a gal- 
lery before the organ. We found but one thin^ 
to regret in the singing, otherwise so pleasing, 
which was, that these hymns, in themselves so 
edifying a part of the service, were executed 
almost exclusively by the choir 'and* not enough 
by the congregation, who either could not, or 
would not, unite with them. 

There is no liturgy used in America, except 
in the Episcopal church* The prayers are im» 
provised, and are usually very detailed and very 
long; they are. also heard sitting, to avoid the 
great fatigue of remaining so long in a standing 
position. In striking contrast to their sitting at 
prayer, the congregation almost universally rise 
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and remain standing during the singing of the 
hymns. We have been often edified by the 
-prayers of American pastors, but we must say 
that the habit which they have nearly all con- 
tracted, of praying with the eyes closed and the 
head bowed, while, instead of folding their 
hands, they move them up and down the great 
folio Bible before them, appeared to us neither 
natural nor pleasing. 

The sermons are, with few exceptions, written 
and read. We had supposed that this practice 
forose from the difficulty which the pastors, who 
preach least twice on each at Sabbath, and have, 
besides, a service in' the week, would find in 
committing to memory so many sermons, but 
we were told that this is not the principal reason 
for reading their discourses in the pulpit. It 
seems that American congregations require not 
only the best pastors, but attach great impor- 
tance to hearing always the best sermons, and 
in order to be convinced that the preacher has 
bestowed both time and labor on his subject, 
they like to have the positive evidence of the 
manuscript before them, 

I have already $aid elsewhere, and I repeat it 
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here, that the sermons which I heard were most 
evangelical in their character, and gave proof of 
a conscientious and assiduous study of the Holy- 
Scriptures, They were, moreover, rich in Chris- 
tian experience, and evinced on the part of the 
pastor, a deep knowledge of his own heart and 
an intimate acquaintance with the spiritual 
wants of his people. They also exhibited very 
varied attainments, and a familiarity with the 
principal resources of pulpit eloquence, I found 
but one fault with them — that they were read ; 
and I can assure my dear colleagues in the 
United States, that even had they been recited, 
I flatter myself that I should still have been 
able to recognise that they had been deeply 
meditated before the open Bible, and in the 
spirit of prayer. 

American clergymen have no invincible dis- 
like to the gown and bands, but, for the most 
part, except in the Episcopal church, they preach 
in their ordinary dress. This is usually black, 
it is true, but I have seen a grey coat in the 
pulpit. It was in a Baptist church in Buffalo ; 
and, once, even a white one, but I must add 
that this was in the chapel of the Tuscarora 
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Indians; and, in this respect, I thought the 
Chief, who was in the pulpit by the mission- 
ary's side, the more suitably dressed of the 
two. 

One thing, which seems very extraordinary to 
a stranger attending, for the first time, a relig- 
ious service in America, is the universal employ- 
ment of fans. Let the reader represent to 
himself an assembly of from one thousand 
to twelve hundred persons, most of whom — 
men, women and children, and even the pastor 
in his pulpit, a^e armed with enormous round 
palm-leaf fans, and beating the air in a sort of 
cadence with this instrument of ventilation. 
Shall I confess it ? A fan was always offered 
to me whenever I entered a church, but from a 
false regard, doubtless, for the dignity of my 
sex, I could not bring myself to accept it, and 
preferred suffering a sort of asphyxia to becom- 
ing American in this respect, even for a moment 
It must be said in justification of this custom, 
that the heat in the United States, even at the 
North, is excessive ; their summers are those of 
Rome and Naples, sometimes even of India or 
Cuba. The churches are besides always filled, 
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and are built more of wood than of stone. All 
these reasons serve to explain a custom, which 
has given rise to a considerable branch of com- 
merce. These fans, which cost but a trifle, are 
brought from China, and I am told that vessels 
arrive bringing no other cargo. * There is a pro- 
digious consumption of them not only in the 
churches, but elsewhere. 

The Lord's Supper is celebrated every month 
in many of the churches. I ha^e sometimes 
partaken of it with assemblies of from five to 
six hundred persons, and I own that this spec- 
tacle, and the thought that these numerous 
communicants were all capable of giving a clear 
and explicit account of their faith as Christians, 
and their convictions as members of the church, 
was to me the most edifying of sermoi\s. 

There is not in America, as with us, a col- 
lection for the poor at^ the end of the sermon. 
I asked why, and was answered, " We have no 
poor, or if there are any, they are otherwise 
provided for." Happy country, where all labor, 
and where each man's labor amply suffices for 
his support and that of his family, where indus- 
try flourishes and commerce is prosperous, and 
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where the citizen, happy under the protection 
of a government framed to meet his wants, and 
possessing all his sympathies, advances full of 
courage and confidence towards a future, illu- 
mined by the brightest hopes. 



CHAPTER V. 

RELIGIOUS AND BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

If the churches in the United States are 
prosperous, religious and benevolent societies 
are not less so. The Americans bring into 
the vast field of philanthropy the same ardor 
and perseverance which they display in dig- 
ging canals, constructing railroads, clearing for- 
ests, and developing the resources of their 
prodigious commerce ; and in the former, as 
in the latter case, the national energy and de- 
termination of character effectually triumph 
over all obstacles. The late project of a rail- 
road from New York to California, which will 
unite the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, and 
traverse a distance* of three thousand miles, is 
a remarkable instance of this enterprising spirit. 
There was no hesitation shown about this most 
colossal undertaking ; indeed, before we left the 
country, fifty million dollars had already been 
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subscribed to meet the expense. It is not, then, 
surprising, if in matters of a different nature, 
things are accomplished there which the Chris^ 
tians of Europe would consider little less than 
fabulous. Let me cite some examples. 

The American Bible Society has for some 
years past very much extended its operations, 
printing and distributing annually from eight to 
nine hundred thousand copies of the Scriptures; 
but even this was not enough to satisfy the 
zeal of the directing committee of this excel- 
lent institution. The directors of the New 
York Bible Society wished to circulate not one 
million only, but millions of Bibles. To accom- 
plish this, they found it would be necessary to 
have a more spacious building than the one 
they had hitherto occupied. On the 20th of 
June, 1852, they laid the first stone of their 
new house, and some months afterwards the 
edifice was completed. The cost was two 
hundred and eighty thousand dollars, and this 
large sum was not, as might be siapposed, 
deducted from the ordinary receipts of the 
society, exclusively destined to print and cir- 
culate the Word of God, and which, last* year, 
6 
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amounted to three hundred and forty-six thous- 
and five hundred forty-two dollars, (being thirty 
thousand one hundred and ninety-seven dollars 
more ^lan the year previous,) but was collected 
in great part by special subscriptions to the par- 
ticular object. We saw this Bible House, as it 
is called, completely finished. It is without ex- 
ception the largest and one of the finest buildings 
in New York, covering a surface three-quarters of 
an acre in extent, and containing within its walls 
every necessary accommodation for carrying out 
the object of the society ; their numerous and 
ever active presses ; magazines of paper ; work^- 
shops for binding! depots of books; offices and 
committee-rooms for the directors. In one of 
these rooms we noticed portraits of the founders 
of the society, and among them we saw with 
pleasure those of a Boudinot, a Jay, and if we 
mistake not, a Laurens ; all descendants of 
Huguenot refugees and first presidents of the 
society. 

The Bible House is so vast, that the society 
cannot occupy the whole. They have, there- 
fore, let a part of the premises to several other 
religious and benevolent institutions, and the 
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rent received will first contribute to liquidate 
the debt which has been incurred, and after- 
wards, to increase the revenues of the society. 
Such is the foresight and administrative capa- 
city of our American brethren, that a religious 
enterprise of the kind, though in the first place 
a work of faith, usually becomes in the end, a 
• profitable investment, and advances, even pecu- 
niariTy, the interests of the work. The mis- 
sionary society is no less active and courageous 
in its efforts to send the gospel to the heathen, 
than the Bible Society in its endeavors to 
spread the Word of God. Last year the receipts 
of the two principal missionary societies^ the 
American and Presbyterian boards, reached the 
total of four hundred and fifty-five thousand 
five hundred and eighty-seven dollars. In the 
same year, the first of these societies sent out 
thirty-seven new missionaries and assistant mis- 
sionaries, and the second, sixteen ; thus adding 
in one year alone, fifty-three to the number of 
the servants of Christ already employed in 
preaching the gospel to the heathen. As we 
cannot say here all that might be said of each 
of these societies, we will limit ourselves to a 
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few characteristic traits of their operations. 
The following will serve to illustrate the spirit 
of faith and resolution which presides over the 
direction of this work. In 1837, a disastrous 
year for the commerce of the United States, the 
American Board thought it' necessary, as a 
measure of prudence, to suspend the departure 
of some missionaries who had been appointed 
to one of the numerous stations which' they 
have founded in all parts of the world. Let it 
be remarked that there was no question in this 
case, either of closing seminaries, or of recalling 
missionaries from their fields of labor; it was 
simply to. delay a few laborers who might have 
proceeded to the post assigned them ; the board, 
however, declares in its last annual report, that 
it has since repented of this resolution, which 
it considers most unfortunate and fatal in its 
results ; and that the sad effects of the measure 
are even yet felt. This passage is so important 
that we will transcribe it here : " It is now 
known that there is no real danger of mis- 
sionary bankruptcy resulting from sending^ forth 
"well qualified missionaries. . . . The missionary 
work is eminently the Lord's work; and of 
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coarse it is safe to send l^em. It would be 
safer, in a financial point of view, to send out a 
score of such men, than to withhold one from 
fear of the lack of means. The board tried the 
policy of withholding men for that reason in the 
year 1837, that memorable year of ruin in the 
commercial world, and has not yet recovered 
from the paralyzing influence of it in the colleges, 
theological seminaries and churches. In fact, the 
only sure way to get the money, is, in childlike 
faith in God, to send forth the men, who are called 
of God to the work." * To give an idea of the 
estimation in which the work of missions is 
held in America, we have said elsewhere that 
a former secretary of the American Congress 
had two sons engaged in the missionary field. 
One of these died a martyr's death in China. 
The father, the Hon. Walter Lowrie, and the 
other son, who is returned from India, are both 
secretaries of the Presbyterian missionary so- 
ciety. Thus it is not thought derogatory in the 
United States, after having been secretary to 
the American Congress, to accept the functions 

* Forty-third annaal report of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, 1852. (p. 17.) 
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©f secretary to a society for sending the gospel 
to the heathen. 

Among the numerous- secretaries of the vari- 
ous missionary societies is always one, chargecl 
wit}i the special duty of visiting the theological 
seminaries. He spends every year several days 
among them, occupied either in preaching or in 
conversing privately with the students. Press* 
ing and particular appeals are addressed to these 
young Levites. They are urged to examine 
their vocation before God, whether it be for the 
missionary work among the ^heathen, or for His 
service in their own land. These visits are 
often crowned with success, and two or three, 
sometimes more, are found ready to enroll them- 
selves under the banner of the cross, to combat 
in the strongholds of paganism. Far from re- 
gretting these resulta» the presidents and pro- 
fessors of the seminaries regard them as an 
honor to their institutions and a blessing from 
God. 

The activity of the New York Tract Society 
impressed us no less. It has, like the Bible 
Society, its house, its presses, and repositories. 
It would be impossible for us to give here even 
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an approximate idea of the number of publica- 
tions which it puts into circulation every year ; 
besides tracts, properly so called, it sends forth a 
great variety of religious books and periodicals 
in different languages; — the greater part in 
English, but others in German, French, Span* 
ish, Portuguese, Italian, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, 
Hungarian, &c. Three salaried secretaries and 
a large number of travelling agents and other 
employees, are occupied throughout the year in 
carrying on the business of the society. What 
activity in its printing rooms and workshops! 
We ourselves saw printed during our visit there, 
no less than two hundred thousand copies of a 
journal for adults, " The American Messenger," 
and three hundred thousand copies of "The 
Child's Paper." A mechanical hand received 
the sheets as they left the press, and laid them 
in piles, with as much precision as any work- 
man could have shown. To such a high degree 
of perfection, indeed, is machinery carried in 
the United States, that it seems to realize feit 
once the animation of nature and the intellit 
gence of man, while it quadruples his force and 
multiplies his powers of action. 
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An institution hardly less remarkable than the 
Tract Society, is the American Sunday School 
Union. This society has created a literature for 
children and youth. Its catalogue numbers two 
thousapd different works, not including tracts 
and children's papers. The <form and contents 
of these publications are very varied, histories, 
biographies. Biblical explanations, and illustra- 
tions of every point of religion and morals : but 
all are essentially evangelical in their character, 
and combine with the instruction given in the 
Sunday schools, to train these generations of 
Bible-taught and Bible-loving men which make 
a nation at once great and prosperous. Last 
year alone, the number of teachers employed in 
the Sunday schools in the different states of the 
Union, was increased by from ten to twelve 
thousand — and the society of which we speak, 
announced in its last report that it had added 
one-half a million of books to the collection of 
several millions in its depots. 

From 1848 to 1851, the sum total of the 
teceipts of the various home missionary socie- 
ties was two million one hundred and thirty- 
one thousand dollars, and those for fordgn mis- 
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sions amoanted to one million nine hundred 
and sixty-three thousand dollars 

Among many other benevolent institutions, 
one which particularly interested us, was the 
Asylum for Colored Orphans in New York, We 
found there from five to six hundred little 
negroes, well cared for in all respects, and receiv- 
ing a solid elementary education and a Chris-' 
tian training in the truest sense of the word. 
A committee of pious ladies superintends this 
establishment, and each one passes there, in 
turn, an entire day, thus associating the influ- 
ence of her personal piety and character to the 
efforts of the paid instructors. We were very 
much pleased with the neat appearance of these 
dear children, and the expression of happiness 
which was painted on their countenances. They 
went through a series of mental calculations 
before us, without pen or slate, which were 
truly astonishing ; they also recited dialogues on 
prayer and the forgiveness of injuries, in a 
manner which showed that they felt firom their 
hearts the sentiments they uttered. 

We could not leave the United States with- 
out visiting Low^U, that marvellous creation of 
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American manufactures. Let the reader repre- 
sent to himself a town of thirty-seven thousand 
inhabitants, twelve thousand of whom are em- 
ployed in the factories, that is, four thousand 
one hundred and sixty-eight men, and eight 
thousand four hundred and seventy young 
women. Twelve manufacturing companies, 
represent a capital of thirteen million nine hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The cotton which is 
transported raw to the sixth story of the manu- 
factory, is returned to the first floor transformed 
into printed calicoes, which are at once packed 
and sent off. The quantity of fabrics of all 
kinds woven every year at Lowell, would form 
a vast belt, long enough to gird several times 
the circumference of the globe. Seventeen 
miles of cloth are woven evBry hour, such is 
the railroad speed with which they work. 

But great as is the admiration excited by so 
wonderful a development of human industry 
and skill, it is far suspassed, by the feeling of • 
satisfaction with which a Christian witnesses 
the paternal care and supervision exercised over 
the nine thousand female operatives, by their 
employers. Each company has built and 
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furnished comfortable houses, where they are 
lo4ged and boarded at a moderate price. 
These buildings, which are of immense size, 
are subdivided into small separate tenements, 
where the young girls are received in com- 
panies of twenty-four, under the supervision 
of a respectable woman who acts as house- 
keeper, and enforces the regulations of the 
establishment. Each person has her own room, 
and they may assemMe when they wish in the 
parlor, where they find a little library prepared 
for them. The rooms, and even the stairs, are 
well carpeted. To see these young women on 
their way to their work, from their neat dress 
and modest manners you would suppose them 
persons in quite another station. There are, in 
fact, to be found among them daughters of 
country clergymen, who do not think it beneath- 
them to pass three or four years at Lowell, that 
they may lay aside as the fruit of their honor- 
able labor and economy, a smUU sum which 
afterwards serves as their dowry. 

In America, labor is a disgrace to no one. 
Indolence and inactivity alone are thought dis- 
honorable. 
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The operatives of Lowell earn from four to 
five dollars a week. Half of this sum serves to 
pay their board, and they may thus economize 
two or three dollars weekly. It is known, that 
these young women edit and publish among 
themselves, a monthly journal: — some of the 
numbers of this, which we have in our possession 
are really very remarkable. We need not add 
that their conduct is perfectly irreproachable. 
The directors of the various companies would 
not admit into their factories or boarding-houses, 
persons^ whose mprality was liable to suspicion, 
nor would they even receive any of irreligious 
habits, or who were not regular attendants at 
church. There are in Lowell more than thirty 
churches of diflerent denominations. 

If we were making a book on the United 
States, we should have many other institutions 
to mention, many other facts to recount, but 
our readers must not forget that our visit was but 
of two months, and that we have only promised 
a few notes on such facts as fell under our 
notice, in the sphere of religion and morals, in 
that short space of time. 

We must not, however, leave the subject of 
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Christian benevolence, without mentioning one 
or two examples of the prompt and generous 
liberality of our American brethren. 

Last spring, the pastor Revel, moderator of 
the Synod of the Waldense church, arrived in 
America, charged by the ecclesiastical body to 
which he belonged, with the mission of collect- 
ing twenty thousand dollars to found a Theolo- 
gical Seminary, which had become indispensable 
in the present prosperous state of the churches 
in the Piedmont valleys. 

Mr. Revel was heard with much interest in 
several of the large towns of the Northern 
States, but the summer heat was beginning to 
be felt and the wealthy families were preparing 
to leave for the country or the sea-side. A few 
Christian friends wished to spare our brother 
from the Vaudois valleys, the consequent fatigue 
and loss of his valuable time. " Return," said 
they to him, "return to your churches, where 
your presence is more necessary than here ; we 
promise that you shall have the twenty thousand 
dollars you ask for." Doubtless before now, 
the^ twenty thousand dollars, and perhaps even 
more, has been collected and sent to him. 
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Not long since an instance of great liberality 
was given by a rich machinist of New York, 
Mr. Peter Cooper. Remembering that in his 
youth he had been obliged to struggle unaided 
with many difficulties arising from want of 
instruction, Mr. Cooper was desirous of provid- 
ing for young men of talent, without resources, 
the means of studying their profession and 
qualifying themselves as skilful engineers. For 
this purpose he has devoted four hundred thou- 
sand dollars to the foundation of a large estab- 
lishment, where, with the best professors of 
mathematics, mechanics and natural science, 
they may also find a vast museum, work- 
rooms, a library, and in short every thing which 
constitutes a complete school of arts and 
trades. 

A friend pointed out to me Mr. Cooper, as he 
passed in the street. This millionaire was 
driving, himself, a little one-horse carriage with- 
out coachman or groom. A simple but truly 
great man, his countenance expressed at once 
the remarkable benevolence and the modesty of 
his character. 

Such instances are not of rare occurrence in 
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•the United States. Religion and love of their 
country are the two holy passions which gen- 
erally animate the breasts of American citizens, 
and incite them to the noblest works of charity 
and philanthropy. 



CHAPTER VI. 

VARIOUS FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS. 

The cemeteries in America, especially those 
of ihe large cities, do not resemble ours of Paris, 
Here, grave is heaped on grave, and the monu- 
mental stones stand like the dense growth of a 
forest, or the thick sheaves of a harvest field ; 
not an inch of ground is left unoccupied. In 
the United States, on the contrary, the ceme- 
teries are spacious, and have rather the appear- 
ance of parks, or large gardens, than of any- 
thing else. The ground chosen for the purpose 
is usually undulating in its character, broken 
into hill and dale, and abounding in pieces of 
water. Its ornaments are groups of trees, pretty 
green lawns, and natural grottoes. The monu- 
ments are not crowded together, as with us, but 
situated at some distance one from the other. 
Here and there, on the summit of an eminence 
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you may perceive a solitary tomb, shaded by 
trees which have grown naturally around it; 
and three or four hundred steps from this, you 
will discover another, at the base of a. rock or 
on the borders of a little lake or pond. The 
cemeteries are crossed in all directions by tare- 
fully kept gravelled walks and drives, where 
the carriages circulate freely. They serve in- 
deed as promenades, to which the Americans 
resort en famille. Mount Auburn, near Boston, 
and Greenwood, hear New York, are in a man- 
ner the Bois de Boulogne of these two cities — 
with this difference, however, that those who 
enter their gates, bring with them the conscious- 
ness that they tread the field of death. There 
is no gayety expressed on their countenances, 
but neither is there the impression of melan- 
choly. "We have seen young married people, 
in the first period of their union, come to Mount 
Auburn to visit the graves of their parents, or 
choose the dpot where they should themselves 
rest one day, with a quiet serenity, which told 
that death was not a thought that they were 
anxious to shun, but one, with which they did 
not fear early to familiarize themselves. 
6 
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The monuments are variously surrounded and 
embellished, but they are all very simple in 
their character. The American Protestant is of 
opinion, that the place in which display is least 
suitable, is the cemetery, and that vanity is no- 
where more ridiculous and inexcusable, than 
there, where death levels all ranks. A single 
tomb in Greenwood, forms an exception to this 
rule. It was raised by a Roman Catholic father 
to the memory of his only daughter, and bears 
a French name. The architect and sculptor 
have exhausted upon it all the resources of their 
art, and, in this respect nothing is lacking ; but 
it is painful to see so much ostentation in such 
a place. The citizens of New York are not 
sorry to possess this chef d^csuvre in their eeme« 
tery, and they point it out to you with a sort of 
satisfaction ; but no one thinks of imitating its 
vain magnificence, which is in opposition to 
both their habits and principles. 

We were present at the opening of the Oys- 
tal Palace in New York, and as we had also 
seen that of London, we had the advantage of 
being able to compare the two constructions. 
The London building was incomparably the 
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larger and grander, but the New York Palace 
was perhaps more pleasing from its restricted 
limits. The former spread out from its centre 
right and left into an immense parallelogram, 
the extent of which it was difficult to take in 
at once. In the latter, four galleries or wings, 
run off from the dome or transept, in four dif- 
ferent directions, thus rendering the << enseTnble " 
more harmonious and easier to seize. As to 
*the respective importance of the two exhibi- 
tions, there is no parallel to be drawn. Wljo 
could expect that the ^iQuropean world would 
traverse the Atlantic, to see, after an interval 
of only two years, and at a distance of twelve 
or fifteen hundred leagues, a diminished repe- 
tition of the splendid exhibition which they 
might have contemplated at their leisure by 
crossing the English Channel ? Eiut there was 
one point of resemblance between the two Pal- 
aces worthy of remark — the religious conse- 
cration by which both were iaaugurated. As 
in London an English bishop opened by prayer, 
in the presence of the Queen and all her couxt, 
the first great exhibition of the industry of 
all nations — so in New York, before the Presi- 
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dent of the United States and his staff, a 
Protestant bishop, in a most impressive and 
evangelical prayer, invoked the divine bene- 
diction upon the country, the national enter- 
prises, and the whole world. 

It may, perhaps, be demanded, why the duty 
of the Inauguration should have been intrusted 
to an Episcopal clergyman, rather than to one 
of any other Protestant denomination. We 
asked the same question, for in effect, in a coun- 
try where no connection exists between church 
and state, and where, consequently, no one 
denomination is privileged beyond the rest, it 
might be difficult to decide which of the various 
sects should have the preference. We were 
answered, that the choice had been left to the 
President, General Pierce, and that he had 
selected Bishop Wainwright, of New York, from 
reasons of private friendship. I cannot say, 
however, that the ministers of the other churches, 
in New York, seemed at all offended by the 
preference accorded to the Episcopal church 
on this occasion, for I noticed, on the day of 
this imposing ceremony, among the groups on 
the platform around the President and the 
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officiating bishop, clergymen of all the different 
denominations — Presbyterians of the old and 
new schools, and of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, Congregationalists, Baptists, &c., and 
even the Catholic bishop of the city. 

It is known that great attention has been 
paid in the United States to the Penitentiary 
system, which has been tried on many different 
plans, and is carried to a high state of per- 
fection. "We visited at Boston a prison, which 
is a chef cPcBUvre of its kind. It is built entirely 
of stone and iron, not a piece of wood being 
used in its construction. From any point in 
the vast circumference of the dome, which occu- 
pies the centre, the superintendent — a single 
superintendent — has a full view of all the cells 
of the prisoners, who cannot make a move- 
ment unperceived by him. There are not only 
confined here criminals, properly so-called, but 
also drunkards. Every man found on the pub- 
lic road in a state of intoxication, is immedi- 
ately conducted thither, and remains for a longer 
or shorter time, as the case may be. The day 
of our visit, the entry-book had registered the 
names of eighteen persons confined for intem- 
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perance. The opinion is increasingly prevalent • 
in the United States, and in Massachusetts par- 
ticularly, that drunkenness is the mother df 
crime, and that most acts of violence are com- 
mitted by persons who are intoxicated, or are at 
least in the habit of abandoning themselves tp 
the influence of strong drink. The advocates 
of the temperance movement repeat* to you 
constantly, that the germ or principle of murder, 
is in alcohol. Certainly, then, to correct drunk^ 
ards by shutting them up, is an excellent means 
of preventing greater evils. 

On the ground floor of the prison of which 
we have spoken, but separate from it, were the 
lodgings of the director, spacious, well furnish- 
ed, and even elegant in their decorations. Many 
a nobleman in London or Paris, has not so 
handsome a parlor. His wife, who received us, 
was very lady-like in her appearance. 

We have remarked elsewhere, that the Amer- 
icians drink little or no wine or spirits, but by 
way of compensation they are very fond of 
water, which forms an important part of their 
regimen ; and to procure good water, there is no 
sacrifice of money which they are not ready to 
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make, and no natural obstacles which they will 
not surmount They will bring it, when ne- 
cessary, from distances of ten, twenty, thirty 
leagues, by means of aqueducts and reservoirs, 
across hills, valleys, and rivers. Whatever diffi- 
culties may be in the way, the water must 
come, and does come ; and the mj^ions, not of 
francs but of dollars, required to meet the ex- 
pense of these great and useful public enter- 
prises, are rcdsed immediately by subscriptions 
or stock. 

The reservoir of Boston, and the aqueducts 
of New York and Philadelphia, are examples of 
this, and are constructions truly Roman in their 
character, which may even be mentioned with 
the Pont du Gard. Granite, and a granite of 
the finest kind is employed in these workS) 
which will probably last with the world. 

In America everything takes gigantic pro- 
portions. The dimensions of the hotels corres- 
pond with the number and importance of the 
railroads. In a country where the trains, ar- 
riving from all directions, pour out every hour 
on the roadside their thousands of travellers, it 
is necessary to have inns spacious enough to 
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receive and lodge them. Thus, it is not rare to 
find hotels containing five or &ix hundred beds ; 
and when we left New York, they were build- 
ing one which was destined to accommodate 
two thousand persons. At the Cataract House, 
at Niagara, where we stopped, we seldom saw 
fewer than from five to six hundred people at 
table, and the meals were served four times a 
day. There were always fifty waiters in the 
dining saloon, and nearly as many,more in the 
house, for the service of the private apartments. 
Those who served at the table d^hote were all 
negroes, and their ^^chef^^ was an Indian. I 
shall not soon forget the look of this man and 
the agility of his movements. In the twinkling 
of an eye, he transported himself from one end 
of the room to the other. A whistle, or a mo- 
tion of his head or hand, sufficed to manoeuvre 
the fifty Africans under his orders. They enter- 
ed and left the room in squads, keeping step 
and beating time as they set the dishes on the 
table, or changed the plates. The spirit of the 
Indian seemed to animate them all, and his 
aspect recalled to our mind the red-skin heroes 
of Cooper's novels. 
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But what a metamorphose in the scenes 
around qs ! We had before our eyes the aston- 
ishing results of American enterprise — the 
Anglo-Saxon race with its most marked char- 
acteristics — the movement and life of an ad- 
mirably organized hotel — a town of several 
thousand inhabitants, increased by thousands 
of travellers, coming and going and changing 
continually-^ and all this, where? At the foot 
of a cataract which, a century and a half ago, 
was in a wilderness, and whose solitary specta- 
tor was the Indian, who came to fish or bathe in 
its waters. 

We have never been partisans of the ex- 
tremely rigid or Judaic observance of the 
Lord's day. Although we regard this holy 
day as a divine ordinance, as well as a privi- 
lege, it has always seemed to us that it was to 
be celebrated and used in the "spirit of liberty 
which characterizes the gospel economy. But 
we owe it to the truth to acknowledge, that if 
there is a spectacle fitted to promote public acj;s 
^of worship, and the development of religion in 
general, it is that of a great city, in which all 
business is suspended on that day; where no 
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noise is heard in the streets or public places, 
where on all sides are to be seen silent groups, 
resorting even three times a day to the house of 
God, and where the parents of families, accom- 
panied by their children, seem to know no other 
recreation oh the Sabbath, than frequenting the 
courts of the Lord. " Happy," exclaimed we, in 
contemplating these Christian and patriarchal 
manners, " happy the nation whose God is the 
Lord!" 

The tossing of the tempestuous and troubled 
ocean, does not hinder the American or English 
Christian from celebrating divine service. The 
first Sunday that we passed on board the Pa- 
cific, on pur Way to New York, the weather was 
very bad. The greater part of the passengers 
were sick, and remained in their berths* Those 
who had been able to leave their state-rooms, 
were extended on the sofas in the saloon, for it 
was impossible to hold one's self in an upright 
position. Notwithstanding all this, however, 
the service was held in presence of the captain, 
who never fails to attend. His lieutenants were 
obliged to remain on deck, and all the sailors 
were on duty. One of the passengers, the Rev» 
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. Gorham Abbott, brother of Jacob Abbott, the 
author k>{ the " Young Christian," was kind 
enough to oflSiciate. I shall never forget ihe 
solemnity of the moment. The preacher alone 
was standing, but was forced to cling to one of 
the iron columns of the saloon for support; 
and it was in this position, which was neces- 
sary to prevent his being thrown from right to 
left, and seriously injured, that he prayed and 
preached. The service was not curtaUed, how* 
ever; in spite of the storm, the prayer was 
both long and detailed — nothing was forgotten 
— the captain, the officers' under his orders^ 
the sailors, and the engineer who directed the 
mighty machine, and on whom, humanly speak- 
ing, depended at this moment the safety and 
life of the crew and passengers — all found their 
place in it. At such an hour, how fully is real* 
ized the greatness of God, and the insignifi- 
cance of man ! 

The Pacific was an American steamen We 
returned to Europe in the Niagara, which be- 
longed to the English line ; but on board of her 
likewise, we found public worship celebrated. 
We had even here, a service every day at one 
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o'clock. At this hour, three English clergymen 
from Canada, a fourth from Nova Scotia, and 
three other persons, met with us in a private 
state-room, intended for two^ but which received 
nincy and we passed altogether an hour in sing- 
ing the praises of God, in reading His Word, 
and in prayer. How sweet and profitable were 
these seasons of retirement and meditation ! — 
with what calmness and serenity they inspired 
us ! How precious, too, is the intercourse, tran- 
sient as it may be, between Christians who meet 
thus on the ocean, mostly strangers and pil- 
grims on the earth, but seeking together a better 
country, and who will probably only meet again 
in the Canaan above. < 

One of our strongest wishes, in visiting the 
United States, after seeing our own beloved 
family, was to make the personal acquaintance 
of one whose name the friends of the Mission- 
ary Society have doubtless observed in the 
annual reports, at the foot of the list of mem- 
bers of the committee, Mr. S. V. S. Wilder, 
of New York. Thirty years ago, Mr. Wilder 
was established as a merchant in Paris. At 
this time, the religious awakening had scatce- 
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ly begun among us. There was then in 
the capital neither bible, nor missionary, nor 
tract society. The number of persons whose 
hearts were interested in the advancement of 
the kingdom of God was very limited. They 
were moreover timid, and hardly dared even to 
hope for what we now see realized in our 
midst. Mr. Wilder encouraged them by speak- 
ing of what had been accomplished by Chris- 
tians in America, and exhorted them not to 
despise the " day of small things." His parlor 
was • their place of meeting, and the ordinary 
rendezvous of pious foreigners passing through 
or residing in Paris. Many a prayer was of- 
fered there for the revival of the faith and love 
of our churches, which were then in a singularly 
languid state, to say no more. 

The spirit of God breathed at last upon the 
dry bones. Before his departure from Paris, 
Mr. Wilder had the joy of witnessing the 
formation of the societies which I have men- 
tioned, and he has not ceased from the other 
side of the Atlantic to follow with his earnest 
sympathy their subsequent development and 
progress. We had the pleasure of visiting this , 
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Christian brother at Elizabethtown, in New 
Jer^y, where he resides, and of imparting to 
him many details on the actual state of religion, 
and of our churches, and societies, with which 
he was unacquainted. As we marked his de- 
light, as we told of some remarkable conversion, 
or described the origin of some work of evan- 
gelization which has since iucreg^sed and pros- 
pered, and above all, as we spoke of the exten- 
sion and consolidation of the societies to the 
foundation of which he so powerfully con- 
tributed, and at whose humble and fearful 
beginnings he had been present, we seemed to 
have before us another Simeon,* blessing the 
Lord that before departing in peace, he had 
been permitted to contemplate, though from 
afar, the progress in France of that Gospel of 
salvation whose advancement bad been the 
object of his most fervent eftbrts and prayers. 



CHAPTER VII. 

MORE OBSERVATIONS, AND VARIOUS FACTS. 

A FEW weeks' stay in the United States, after 
observing a little of what passes around one, 
and conversing with persons of different pro- 
fessions and social positions, leaves a singularly 
favorably impression of American society. No 
one there seems to entertain a doubt that the 
established Constitution is not the best possible 
for the country, because it is perfectly adapted 
to the habits, sentiments and genfus of the 
people. Neither the form of the government, 
nor the laws on which it is based, are subject to 
the slightest debate, or contestation. The 
citizen of the United States is as confident that 
his political and social institutions are the very 
best, as he is positive that the country which 
Providence has bestowed on him is the greatest 
and finest in the world. ^ He is happy and 
proud, at the same time, of being born an 
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American, and of living in America, under the 
shield of laws which guarantee his liberty and 
favor the development of all his intellectual 
and moral faculties. Free and contented, he 
labors full of joy in the present, and contem- 
plates the future with assurance, anticipating for 
his country the most glorious of destinies. 
This double sentiment, love of country and 
confidence in its institutions, is that which 
makes societies truly powerful and free. Amer- 
ica has planned great things, she will execute 
greater still, because she believes and hopes. 
Possunt quia posse videntur. 

These reflections were particularly suggested 
to our mind on the anniversary of the National 
Independence, which is celebrated even in the 
smallest villages in the Union. In the morn- 
ing of this day crowds were flockfng to the 
churches to return thanks to God ; in the even- 
ing two hundred thousand persons circulated 
peaceably and quietly on the immense city 
common, where not a single armed police- 
man or soldier was necessary to maintain or- 
der, or watch the movements of this great ' 
crowd. At the sight of so much calmness 
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and so much strength we were ^penetrated with 
emotion, and the hearty wish arose in our heart, 
for all the nations of the earth,' not that they 
might become republics, for a republic, good here, 
hiay be very bad elsewhere, but that they might 
be blessed with the same spirit of patriotism, 
the same love of order and liberty, the same 
social virtues and concord which alone create 
and maintain national prosperity and make the 
happiness of a people, whatever may be its form 
of government. 

Another very prominent trait of Amepcan 
manners, is respect for women. It has been 
remarked that the citizen of the United States 
is not particularly distinguished for the elegance 
of his habits, or the polish of his manners. 
There is in his character something rough and 
daring, very much in keeping with the newness 
of the nation to which he belongs, as well as 
the extent and variety of the enterprises which 
incessantly solicit the exercise of his activity. 
' But it is astonishihg to see how this man, whose 
virtue seems to partake a little of the Christian 
stoicism of his ancestors, the puritans, becomes 
as gentle as a child in the presence of woman. 

7 
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Over the whole extent of the American Union, 
women are protected and shielded by public 
morals. From New Orleans to Canada, from 
New York to California, a young girl, a young 
wife may travel aloncy without incurring the 
slightest danger. Not only may her family be 
assured that her virtue will be respected and 
honored, but they know, besides, that in the 
public conveyances, as at the tables of the 
hotels, the first and best place will be always 
yielded to her, and that, should she require any 
service, or experience any difficulty, she will 
find, not one but ten persons ready to' aid her in 
the most disinterested manner. The American 
is not gallant, but the Bible has inspired him 
with a better sentiment. As in the civil stata, 
it has shown him the wise medium of law and 
liberty, so in the more intimate relations of 
private life, it has taught him the true nature of 
the sentiments which man should cherish to- 
wards woman, a worthy respect, affectionate 
protection, and ready and deferential courtesy 
everywhere and always. 

There is not in America, by any means the 
same distance between the different classes of 
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society which exists in Europe. This is owing, 
in great measure, to the universal prevalence of 
evangelical Christianity, which, professed and 
practised as it is by a great part of the nation, 
tends to draw together the various conditions of 
society, without however leveUing them. On 
Sunday you can hardly distinguish the laborer, 
the artisan, or the farmer, from the gentleman^ 
properly so called. All are well dressed, have a 
respectable appearance, and throng together the 
churches where they are indiscriminately min- 
gled together. I said one day to a friend, " Your 
American churches please me very much, I 
have only one fault to find with them, it is that 
they seem to be attended only by the rich." 
" You are mistaken," he replied, " the dress 
deceives you ; under these black coats there are 
persons who have held the trowel, smiths who 
have wielded the hammer, and mechanics who 
have handled the file all the week ; and beneath 
these ladies' bonnets, there are servants and 
seamstresses, who once at home will return 
again to the functions of their positions." In 
effect the American farmer, when he leaves his 
fields and returns to in-door life, has the habits 
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and cultivates the tastes of the gentleman ; he 
reads the journals and possesses a library. His 
house isk comfortably and well furnished. In the 
parlor, in their hours of leisure you may see his 
wife and daughters working around a centre- 
table set out with albums and keepsakes. Enter 
into conversation with him, you will find that 
he shows no lack of judgment or of general 
information. Above all, speak to him of his 
country, and he will expatiate most warmly and 
eloquently in its praise. 

The Irish Catholic, who, in his own country, 
is perishing with hunger, and finds scarcely even 
potatoes enough to sustain life, as soon as he 
lands upon the American continent can earn a 
dollar a day at the least, and often receives a 
dollar and a half for his day's work. Who can 
wonder, then, at the comfort and wealth which 
are to be met with in this land where beggary 
is almost unknown ? 

The commercial wealth and industrial pro- 
gress of the United States is fully displayed in 
the internal arrangement of the dwelling houses. 
None of the conveniences &r luxuries of life 
are wanting there. In the majority of private 
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houses in the cities you find in each room 
hot and cold water at all hours of the day, 
and beside the bed-rooms a bath-room always 
in readiness, without even the necessity of 
summoning a domestic to prepare it ; gas in all 
the rooms and even in the closets; furnaces 
warming the houses from top to bottom; car- 
pets everywhere; even on the stairs and in the 
corridors ; and every thing else in keeping. A 
Parisian, however Parisian he may be in his 
habits, is surprised to find so much comfort and 
luxury, and cannot help asking whether these 
. Yankees, who are considered in France nearly 
half barbarous, when they visit our European 
continent, and even our Paris, do not suffer a 
little from not finding among us, or only as 
rare exceptions, the multiplied inventions of 
ingenuity applied to every rank of life, which 
are so universal among them at home. 

Cross the boundary which separates the 
United States from Canada, and in this re- 
spect, as well as in many others, you will find 
all changed. On the American frontier one 
beholds everywhere the signs of an almost 
feverish activity ; founderies, manufactories, 
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furnaces, multiplied on every side. As far as 
the eye can reach, wide clearings and culti- 
vated fields, railroads traversing mountains and 
lakes, steamboats shooting like arrows upon 
the lakes and rivers ; and, as the result of 
all this mental and manual labor, comfort and 
prosperity everywhere general and visible. As 
soon as you set foot in Canada you seem to 
be in another country, almost in a different 
world. From Rouse's Point, at the extremity 
of Lake Champlain, even to Montreal, noth- 
ing is to be seen but immense half-cultivated 
plains; dead and naked trees, which no one . 
has thought of felling, and whose unsightly 
aspect spreads an air of desolation over the 
country; cabins resembling rather the huts of 
the African Bechuanas than the abodes of civ- 
ilized man; an ignorant and wretched popula- 
tion, without energy or industry, creeping on 
from generation to generation, in the routine 
of their ancestors ; constructing to-day the 
oven to bake their fcread, on the other side of 
the high road, and opposite- the farm-house, as 
did the first colonists who came from France 
two or three centuries ago to explore the 
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country. The inhabitants of Canada are, in 
great majority, Roman Catholics, and this ex- 
plains all. They live, moreover, under the 
influence of a body of clergy who are not 
more distinguished for enlightenment than for 
zeal. What more need one add? The tree 
is known by its fruit. By crossing the chan- 
nel which separates England from Ireland, as 
by passing in Switzerland from a Protestant 
to a Catholic canton, we may judge of the 
respective influence which each religion exerts 
upon the political and social condition of the 
population by whom it is professed. Between 
Rouse's Point, on the American side, and 
Grande-Ligne, one of the first villages in Can- 
ada, the contrast is, if possible, yet more strik- 
ing. You have, at the distance of a few 
leagues, two very well characterized specimens 
of the prosperity of the Protestant, and the 
poverty of the Catholic country. A religious 
writer of the Greek church, has, in a recent 
publication,* ridiculed very wittily, but we 
think very unjustly, those who pretend to prove 

* Qaelques mots, par un Chretien orthodoxe sur les comma- 
nionfl occidentals ete. Paris, 1853. 
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the comparative merits of, any religion by the 
temporal benefits which it confers. It is, doubt- 
less, possible tQ overrate considerations of this 
kind, and, in this "respect, we are of opinion 
that much moderation should be observed, 
and that the argument should not be pushed 
too far ; but, at the same time, it would be 

"^ difficult to convince us that Muscovite bar- 
barism, that Irish pauperism, that the moral 
stagnation of the Italian states, and other 
existing social phenomena of the kind, could 
ever be adduced as convincing proofs in favor 
of the dominant religions of these different 
countries. 

When on entering Canada our ears were 
saluted by French accents, which might al- 
most have been mistaken for the patois of the 
Norman or Breton peasants, we experienced 
at this distance from our country, an emotion 
as easy to conceive, ,as it is difficult to describe. 
But, after a moment's conversation with these 
good-natured, but ignorant peasants, we soon 
perceived that they scarcely knew the name 

^of that France from which their ancestors had 
come. Under the sway of the Romish church 
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they have sunken so low that the moral energy 
and enterprising activity of the English colo- 
nists, their fellow-citizens, and of their American 
neighbors, have not the power to arouse in 
them an honorable emulation, or to save them 
from the inconceivable state of. apathy which 
is their ruin. We were tempted to wish, as 
we saw them, that they spoke another Ian* 
gnage, and that no link connected them with 
the land of their fathers, to which they are 
far from doing honor; — but this feeling Was 
.only a passing one, and others more worthy 
succeeded. We prayed that the double influ- 
ence of the numerous English churches in the 
country, and of the Swiss missions established 
among them for many years back, might be 
blessed to these poor Canadians, and that they 
might be brought by the knowledge of the 
truth to conversion, and so aroused to life, that 
they might undergo a moral as well as social 
regeneration, for they stand sadly in need of 
both. 

We could not pass Grande-Ligne without 
visiting the Swiss mission in that place. We 
met there with the most cordial reception from 
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the excellent Madame Feller, of Lausanne, 
the foundress of the establishment, as well as 
from the Rev. Mr. Normandeau, a converted 
Canadian, and , Prof. Eoux, of Marseilles, and 
their wives. 

What self-denial, what patience, what faith 
and love must have been required in these 
labors, undertaken and pursued with a perse- 
verance which has never flagged, in a country 
where they have not only had to struggle with 
the stubborn opposition of the priests, but 
against the inert resistance of the people. 
Nothing, either in the society which surrounds 
them, or in the state of things under their 
eyes, is of a nature to support the minds or 
renew the moral energy of these faithful and 
pious servants of God. The establishment at 
Grande-Ligne is a mission, in the strictest 
sense of the word. To us it seemed a veri- 
table oasis in the midst of the Canadian 
desert; to our Christian friends^ it is a volun- 
tary prison, to which they have freely con- 
demned themselves, for the love of the Lord, 
and of the souls which they desire to lead 
to Him. The brethren and sisters of whom 
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we speak are especially occupied with the in- 
struction of youth, and consecrate more and 
more their efforts to thts work. The present 
generation will probably pass away before the 
influence of this leaven of evangelical truth, 
which our brethren have thrown among them, 
shall have penetrated into the mass of the 
population. If any hope can be formed, it 
must be in the New Jerusalem, which will 
grow up under the healthful shadow of the 
tree which may spring from the grain of mus- 
tard seed, thus planted in the desert. 

On leaving the members of the Canadian 
mission at Grande-Ligne, we went to Bur- 
lington, where we were to embark to descend 
Lake Champlain. This voyage lasted nearly 
the entire day. The splendid steamboat which 
conveyed us passed beneath the ruins of more 
than one citadel built and defended formerly 
by Frenchmen. Fort Carillon, (now Ticon- 
deroga) attracted particularly our attention? 
from its admirably chosen position and im- 
pregnable redoubts. It was set against the 
mountain, and defended on three sides by the 
lake. What bravery was displayed here, with- 
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out durable result, what heroism was wasted 
on a country where we do not now possess 
one inch of ground! Canada, and all the 
shores of the St. Lawrence; the great lakes 
and their environs; the fertile banks of the 
Mississippi, as far as New Orleans, Lake 
Champlain, Lake George, and all the sur- 
rounding country, belonged formerly to France. 
All these and much more we have lost. We 
can conquer valiantly, why are we so unskil- 
ful in preserving our conquests, so ill-adapted 
for colonizing? These rapidly traced notes, 
which are now drawing to an end, contain 
the answer to this question. We have, as a 
people, many valuable qualities, which other 
nations cannot dispute with us; what we es- 
sentially lack is the light and life which the 
Word of God, solemnly studied and practised, 
alone can bestow. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



CONCLUSION. 



Before closing this series of our observations 
on the United States, we must recur to a few 
reservations, which we have had occasion to 
make in the preceding chapters. 

And first, let us repeat that we have not pre- 
tended, on so short an acquaintance, to pass 
judgment on a country which it would have 
required at least a year to know thoroughly. 
We have not explored its whole extent; we 
have hastily traversed but a small par{ of its 
territory. The States which we have visited, 
are Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey, and it is these that we have had chiefly 
in view, in writing. Then, those States com- 
prising that part of North America, which was 
earliest colonized, and being in consequence the 
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most enlightened and advanced in civilization, 
it is not surprising that we should have found 
much that is good to say of them. This good 
we have seen, we therefore know that it ex- 
ists, and we have nothing to suppress in the 
picture we have drawn. But we do not, of 
course, mean to affirm thai an equal amount of 
good is to be found elsewhere. There are many 
of the States which are of more recent origin, 
and where the religious, moral and social prog- 
ress is not so marked. We did not visit these, 
and consequently have nothing to say of them. 
It cannot be doubted that much evil exists in 
America; there is evil everywhere; but this 
did not particularly strike us, and we thought 
it counterbalanced by many good^and Christian 
institutions. Why, then, should we have taken 
pleasure in pointing out weaknesses and absur- 
dities, when we had it in our power to edify 
our readers by statements of a different nature ? 
It is not necessary to go to America in order to 
find matter for criticism, there is enough at our 
doors. What is, above all, required of a trav- 
eller, who returns from the other side of the 
ocean is^ that he should describe what has 
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especially impressed and pleased him, and it is 
this reasonable curiosity that we have endeav- 
ored to gratify in our feeble capacity. The 
sphere to which we have confined ourselves is 
that of religion and morals, it did not pertain to 
us to exceed these limits, and even if we could 
have done so, the time would have failed us for 
it. We have not said that the Americans excel 
in the fine arts, that there are to be found 
among them the best painters, the greatest 
"sculptors, and most distinguished musicians. 
The Americans love the arts ; but art is yet in 
its infancy<among them. We have not asserted 
that the Americans have a complete literature ; 
they have letters, but their literature has yet to 
create in its future \<rhat we have in the past. 
We have not maintained that civilization in 
America has attained perfection — that would 
have been simply absurd, for do we not know 
that civilization there dates hardly a century 
back, and is little beyond the state of forma- 
tion ? Neither have we aflSrmed, lastly, that in 
all relating to polish of manner and charms 
of society^ the Americans satisfy, as yet, all 
the requirements which social life has created 
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and developed , in an inhabitant of the Old 
World. But what we here have aflirraed, and 
what we maintain is, that the citizens of the 
United States possess, at the present moment, 
all that makes a nation great and powerful. 
They have a Bible Christianity widely spread 
among the masses, flourishing and evangelical 
churches, profound love for their country, and 
an unbounded confidence in their political 
institutiohs, incontestable civil virtues, great 
energy, and untiring perseverance. With these 
qualities, they command the present and the 
future, and may dispense with much that, in 
Europe, we consider absolutely essential, and 
without which, we cannot conceive Christian 
civilization to exist. Civilization, in many parts 
of Europe, may be compared to a vast edifice, 
graceful in its forms and harmonious in its out- 
lines, but whose foundations have long since 
been giving way. The Americans have laid a 
solid groundwork — the only solid one — and 
upon this base they are rearing a great and du- 
rable edifice ; they have the essential, we have 
the external form; we have the appearance, 
they have the reality. And granting that this 
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reality is rough and unpolished as yet, it is still 
endowed with an inward power of life, which 
is destined more and more to develope and 
organize it. 

In all that we have written, we have not yet 
approached the question of American slavery, 
and if we should terminate our remarks without 
touching upon it, we might justly be accused of 
partiality. Slavery, it is not necessary to say, is 
the great evil in the United States. It is, per- 
haps, the only point in which this great nation 
is vulnerable ; it is, also, the only, or at least 
the principal source of uneasiness to its friends. 
We did not visit the slave States, and can con- 
sequently only repeat what we have heard on 
the subject. Every pious person, and, in gene- 
ral, all the eminent statesmen and men of 
letters with whom we have conversed on the 
question of slavery, were unanimous in deplor- 
ing the existing state of things. They all, with- 
out exception, consider slavery not only as the 
great blot on their country, but even, also, as 
a crime, in a moral and religious point of view. 
Their opinions on the subject accord perfectly 
8 
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with those of -intelligent and Christian men in 
Europe. They all wish to see slavery abolished 
in the South as it is in the North, but this, at 
the same time, seems to them impossible for 
the moment. The following are some of the 
arguments they bring forward, of which we are 
only the interpreter, not the apologist : — 

Negro slavery is not American, but English, 
in its origin. It was introduced into. the south 
of the Union under the British administration, 
and remains to us a sad and fatal heritage 
from our former masters. In what way can we 
put an end to it? The country is divided into 
two equally balanced parties on the question. 
At the North slavery no longer exists, and the 
people are opposed to it; at the South they 
wish to preserve it. In Congress there is little 
hope of arriving at a speedy solution of this 
inextricable difficulty, for while the half of the 
delegates, who represent the Northern States, 
would vote for the abolition of slavery, the 
other half, representing the Southern States, 
would oppose with all their force any scheme 
to liberate the blacks. And then, even if the 
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question at issue were sufficiently advanped to 
admit of determining the means of execution, 
who must bear the expense of this important 
measure? Shall the citizens of the North in- 
demnify the citizens of the South for the sacri- 
fice they make, or shall the citizens of the 
South take half of the burden ? The separation 
of the Union, perhaps, and civil war, are the 
two menacing contingencies which hang upon 
the solution of this fatal question. 

The abolition of slavery was comparatively 
easy in England. A united Parliament, more 
or less disinterested in the question, came to a 
great resolution, which was in harmony with 
the feelings of the majority of the people. 
More than this, the British Parliament had to 
determine a measure, the difficulties of which 
were to be settled in colonial possessions, two 
thousand leagues from Jhe mother country; 
while we, on the contrary, are not only divided 
in opinion among ourselves on the problem, 
but it is in the very bosom of our country, 
that these millions of ignorant and degraded 
negroes, indolent in their habits, and for the 
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most part destitute of energy, are to be liber- 
ated. There can be no doubt that their imme- 
diate enfranchisement would be the signal of 
total ruin to their masters, and for themselves 
would open an era of destitution and calamity 
of which it is difficult to see the full conse- 
quences. 

The party who, like Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, plead with all the energy of profound 
conviction the . cause of immediate abolition, 
are not always perfectly just in their apprecia- 
tion of slavery as it exists in the Southern 
States. The negroes are kindly treated by 
their masters ; they could hardly be happier if 
they were free. The instances of tyranny and 
brutality are rare; so rare, that one is only to 
be found here and there. The abolitionists do 
much less good than they imagine, by their 
vehement attacks' and the continual agitation 
which they keep up. They retard much more 
than they advance the solution of ihh enigma, 
which moderate men would gladly themselves 
settle at once, if it depended on them. They 
irritate the proprietors of the. slaves, render them 
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less reasonable to treat with, confirm them in 
their purposes, and dispose them to advance 
more and more their pretension^. In this way, 
they adjourn indefinitely the moment of eman* 
cipation. But for books of the character of 
Mrs. Stdwe's, slavery would, perhaps, not exist 
at this time, in Virginia and Kentucky. Provi- 
dence alone, by events which must arise spon- 
taneously, dan untie this Gordian knot. In 
wishing to anticipate and hasten by violence 
and ill-advised measures, a social revolution, 
which is alike desired by all, they risk compro- 
mising the present and future prosperity of the 
country. 

The above is what we have heard said in the 
Northern States. We repeat, that we only echo 
here the opinions of such of our American 
brethren as are not abolitionists, for the aboli- 
tionists, such as Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
her friends, will not hear of any postponement,, 
or any middle course. 

If now we arc asked, what is our personal 
opinion on the question, we would answer, that 
we have returned from the United States as we 
S* 
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went — an enemy to slavery, which we always 
have detested, and always shall detest. But, 
w^ are, perhaps, at the same time more dis- 
posed to take into consideration the real obstar 
des, which the Americans find in the presence 
of this immense and incalculable evil. At the 
same time, however, whilst making full allow- 
ance — all the allowance possible — for the dilK- 
culties with which they have to contend, in 
removing from their country this sore plague, 
which consumes its strength, and does it no 
honor in the eyes of European nations, we 
'must frankly confess, that we find them too 
easy in this respect. They seem to us to resign 
themselves too readily to a state of things, which 
they are powerless to change, and, under the 
pretext that Providence alone can extricate 
them from this difficult and dangerous strait, 
they are not sufficiently active in seeking out 
the means of preparing the new state of things, 
which they would so gladly see arise from the 
complications of the present. 

In religion, there are- two systems apparently 
impossible to conciliate : Quietism, which, under 
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the pretence that God acts alone, and has alone 
the power of acting, waits with folded arms the 
succor of his grace; and Arminianisra, which, 
starting from the principle, that man is called 'to 
co-operate with God, depends more upon his 
innate strength than upon that which is given 
from on high, and stimulates human activity 
without recurring sufficiently to divine grace. 
Now, it seems to us, that the Christians of 
America might find the just medium between 
these two extremes ; and that, while they must 
indeed rely, above all, and bespeak the help of 
Providence on this question of the abolition of 
slavery, they might, at the same time, tax more 
their ingenuity, and display more activity in 
bringing about insensibly, but as promptly as 
possible, the end of an immense evil, which can 
no more be justified by human ethics than by 
the divine law. 

If the citizens of the American Union do not 
show themselves as forward as we could wish, 
in emancipating their negroes, or, at least, in 
preparing the way for their emancipation, they 
cherish none the less in their hearts an ardent 
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love for freedom. The dominant trait of the 
national character, in this respect, is a sort of 
passion for liberty — for all liberty — for religious 
as' well as political liberty. Jealous alike of 
both, the citizen of the United States has not 
forgotten that it was to seek in the wilder- 
nesses of the New World, the right, refused 
them in their native land, of serving God 
according to their conscience, that his ancestors 
chose a voluntary exile beyond the seas. He 
has, also, the profound conviction that civil lib- 
erty has no better guarantee, no more solid 
basis than religious liberty, and that to limit or 
destroy the one, is to shake or ruin the other. 
And, consequently, liberty of conscience and of 
worship reigns without any restrictions over the 
whole extent of the United States. No sect is 
privileged; all are equally protected and free. 
The Catholic priest builds his chapel and cele- 
brates his ihass, by the same right as the Prot- 
estant clergyman, of every denomination, opens 
his church and preaches the Gospel. 

It is well known, however, that the proportion 
of the Catholic to the Protestant population is 
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only one to five. And what a Protestant popu- 
lation — enlightened, ardent, opposed to the 
Roniish church from principle, from habit, and 
from tradition ! And yet, notwithstanding this, 
there cannot be cited a single instance of perse- 
cution or intolerance against the religion of the 
minority, either on the part of the citizens or 
of the government. It is by word and by con- 
viction' that they combat in America all that is 
regarded as error in religion, not by violence, or 
by using the secular power, as is done without 
hesitatiofn elsewhere. 

The friends, at whose request we undertake 
this brief resume of our observations, will, we 
hope, pardon its imperfections. We have, as 
they know, drawn out these notes in the midst* 
of a lp,borious ministry ^and the pre-occupations 
of a life of pressing duties. "We must not, how- 
ever, lay aside our pen, without rendering a 
cordial homage to the Christian and affectionate 
hospitality of our American brethren. May 
they receive here the public acknowledgment 
of our gratitude ! We were not able to express 
to all of them how much we were touched by 
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their friendly reception and their ready kind- 
ness, by the numerous marks of affection which 
they showed us, and the * consecrated hours 
which we bless God for having passed under 
their roofs. It would be impossible for us to 
tell our brethren in France all that we owe to 
our brethren of the United States. A bed, a 
table, an open and friendly heart is the current 
coin, which hospitality offers to strangers. They 
have added a thousand valuable services-— 
tender memories — of which the recollection will 
remain unalterably engraved on our hearts. 



THE END. 
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witii the origiPMj; tea iMMttrrisad and adapted to iwa by 2>r.lfalttwi. jHn 



DR. GRANT AND THE MOUNTAIN NESTORIANS. 

BT the: RBV. THOMAS I^AURIfi, 

Surviving associate of that Mission. With a Portrait, Mi^ 
of the Country, lUustrationff, etc 12ino, cloth, $1,25. 
A most valuable Memoir of a remarkable man ; with an account of an inteiegtfng 

country and people, concerning which little fta« heretofore been known. 
The work has all the charm Or romance, proving conclusively that facts are not 

only better, but ore Bometimed,at least, far more thrillin ji^ even than fiction. It 

cannot ful to interest as well as instruct every class of readers. 

Rev, Doctors Jinderaon and Pomroy, Secretaries of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

** We regard the work as among the best of missionary biographies. A remarkablt 
man is there well delineated. Perhaps no other person could have done equal jus- 
tice to the rare combination of qualities in Dr. Grant's character. We see the bold- 
ness of the man unconscions of fear, his enterprise regardless of suffering, his be- 
nevolence amount almost to self crucifixion, yet without rashness, prudent and cati> 
tions ; and so venturing into regions, and gmng safely, where few would care to ven- 
ture. His was an eventfUl lifle, and his name will be as imperishable as the history 
of the present revival of religion in the ancient, degenerated churches of Asia." 

Rev. AVit&an Dole, Editor of the Journal ofJUissiens* 
^ A book which for interest can hardly be excelled. It is not often tJiat deentth- 
stances combine so favorably for an interesting work, as in respect to this biography. 
In the first place, the man whose labors for Christ it commemorates, was a missionaiy 
of no ordinary excellence ; enterprising}' observant; by his inherent traits of cluur- 
acter, even more than by his profession as a physician, obtaining great influence over 
the people with whom he had intercourse } indefatigable in his labors ; not knowing 
what fear was, whether threatening him in the wild mountain-pass from men whose 
hearts wore steeled to pity, or from a deadly pestilence ; of rare judgment; glowing 
with love to Christ, and to the souls of his fellow-men. Then, the people for whotn 
he spent his life, aside from his cherished belief that they are the loet ten tribes, an 
tmsurpassed in interest by any other for whom missionary labor has been under- 
taken. The period, moreover, in their history, which is covered by this biography, 
is crowded with exciting events. Their cofmtrjf also, so unknown to the civilized 
world till Dr. Grant explored it, presents sceneiy of the grandest character; and h« 
had an eye to see, a heart to feel, and a pen to describe. Apart from its value as a 
record of missionary lalMrs, it possesses high merits as a book, of travels. 

*'Let it be circulated as it deserves, and' not a few young men will be found emu- 
lous of a life so full of devotion tA the Saviour as was that of Dr. Grant. Above all, 
tot physicians, and those looking forward to the medical profession, read it." 

Rev. Selah B. Treat, Editor of the Missionary Herald. 

*Tms is the life of a missionary who possessed high qualifications for his chosen 
work. First of all, ho had the genuine spirit of hia calling. Ilis piety was deep, con- 
stant, unwavering. When he became a soldier of Christ, he enlisted for whatever 
service should be appointed unto him. He felt that he had only to fbllow the Cap- 
tain of his salvation ; and this he ever delighted to do. Dr. Grant, moreover, had 
some elements of character which were seldom combined in the same person, at least 
to the same degree. He was emphatically a brave man. Few would have venturai 
to go where he often went during his eventful history. And yet he was not rash. 
Few men hare exhibited more of the spirit of Paul than our lamented brother. Ms. 
Laurie has been quite soccessfol in his portraiture. And the fUend« of missions will 
rcj(rioe that he consented to undertake it." Pp 

€K>VI.D A> UOrCOIiN, FUBLISHBRS, BOSTOIT. 



MIALL'S WOEKS- 



FOOTSTEPS OP OUR POREFATHERS; what they 
Suffered and wbat tbey Sought. Describing Localities and portraying 
Penooages and £venta conspicuous in the Struggles fiur Religious Liber- 
ty. By Jambs 6. MiALL. Thirty-six fine Illustrations. 13nio,l,00. 
An exceedingly entertabiing work. It 1b Aill of strong points. Tlie reader soon 
eatehes the fire and zeal of those sterling men whom we have so long admired, and 
ere he is aware becomes so deeply enlisted m, their cause that he finds it difflcnlt to 
la^ aside the book till finished.— CA. Parlor Mag. 

A book to stir one's sphit to activity and self-sacrifice in the work of God. It por- 
trays the character, deeds, sufierings, and the success of those heroic non-conlbrm- 
Mi who stood np ibr the truth. It is a book worthy d a large sale.— .lion's HeraUU 
A work ahsorbinj^y interesting, and very Instmctive.— WetUm Lit. Mctgaxine, 
The titie attracted onr attention; its contents have held us fkst to its pages to the 
Tery close. It Is Aill of antiquarian lore and abounds in charmln|[ local descriptions. 
-> Watdaaan and Bjtfiector* 

Hie events narrated and scenes deserfbed give ns impressive views of the great 
saczifioes made by the noble sullbrers Ibr the prioeleai boo» of apiiitnal fteedom. 
-'CA. Obaerver, 

Biographical notice* of those noble minds who made the grand discoveries of civil 
and religions liberty in England. The anecdotes of these men and their times are 
ftillof interest, and are drawn from the most authentic sources. — N<A, LUeL 

This is a most captivating book, and one that the reader is compelled to finish if 
he once begins It. We really wish that every fkmily in onr land could have a copy, i 
It has kept us peiftctly enchained from beginning to end.— Jfewport iJbterver, 

MEMORIALS OP EARLY CHRISTIANITY; Presenting, 
in graphic and popular Form, Memorable Events of Early Ecclesiasti- 
cal History, etc By Jambs 6. Miall. lUustrationa. I3mo, clotb, 1,00. 
•9" TUs, like the "Footsteps of our FOrefiithers," la a work of uncommon interest 
We thank Mr. BUaU for this volume. There are plain tnitiis plainly told in this 
volume about ancient Christianity and the practices of the Christians of ante-Nicene 
limes which we could wish churchmen would lay to heart and profit by. —Ilpts, Beg, 
More interesting than a romance, and yetftill ftf instruction.— JSrar</bre{ Time$, 
A work of no ordinary value, and we commend Itto alL Every Sabbath school 
should be supplied with copies. — Ch. Secretary. 

Ml. Miall is a Congregational minister in England, and a popular writer of unusual 
power. He has the power of graphic delineation, and has given us pictures of early 
Christianity which have the charm of life and reality. Our readers are assured that 
its glowing pages will excite their admiration.— i\r. T. Recorder. 

This is an extremely interesting work, embodying classic and ecclesiastic lore, and 
calculated to do much good by bringing the church of tO'day into closer acquaint- 
anceship and sympathy with the church of the early past — Congreffotionalist. 

Theresvttsof extended research are oflbred to the general reader in a style of 
iBKominoa interest— Watchman and R^fiector, 

We have in an attiaetive fbrm some of the most bnportant fhets of early eoelesia*. 
tical history, in illustration of the purity and power of Christian fidth. — Puritan Ree, 
A volume of tiirillhig interest It takes the reader through a veiy important period 
of secukr and ecclesiastical history. - Wettem LU. Meuenger, Yy 



A PILGRIMAGE TO EGYPT; 

EMBBACINO A DIABT OF EXPLORATIONS ON THE NILE, ' 

WITH OBSERVATIONS, illastratiye of the Manners, Cns*^^ 
toms, and Institutions of the People, and of the present condition of the 
Antiquities and Ruins. By J. V. C. Smith, M. D., Editor of the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal. With numerous elegant Engravuigs. 1,35*. 

Tliere is a lifelike iatereflt in the namtlTei and dewriptions ef Dr. Smith's pen^ 
which takee yon along with the trsTeller, lo that when he closes a ehapter you ftel 
that you have reached an inn, where you will rest for a while i and then, with a re^' 
freshed mind, you will be ready to move on agidn, m a journey ftill of fresh and in- 
structlTe incidents and explorations. — Ch, Witnea$. 

Every, (see of the volume is entertaining and instmctiTe, and ev«n those who ar* 
well read in Egyptian manners, customs, and sceneiy, cannot fUl |to Sad somethiaf 
new. — MercantUe JourrudL 

This volume is neither a re>hash of guide books, nor a condensed mensuratkm ef 
heights and distances from works on Egyptian antiquities. It contidns the daily ob* 
servations of a most intelhgent traveller, whose descriptions bring to the reader's eye 
the scenes he witnessed. Yfe have read many books on Egypt,*some of them fnil of 
science and learning, and some of wit and frolic, but none which fumiahed to clear tm 
idea of Egypt as « is, — of its ruins as they now are, and of its people as they now 
live and move. — Watchman and E^flector. 

One of the most sgreeable books of travel which have been published Ibr a kog 
ttme. — Daily Advertiser. 

Jt is readable, attractive, uid interesting. Tou seem to be travelling wUh him, and 
seeing the things which he §e9».— Bunker JfhllAwrorti. 

We see what Egypt was ; we see what Egypt is i and with prophetic endowmenf 
we see what it is yet to be. It is a channing book, not written Ibr antiquarians and'' 
the learned, but Ibr the mittion, and by the million it will be read.— CongreffoUomaUU 

Mr. Smith is one of the sprightliest authors hi America, and this work is worthy o^ 
his pen. He is particularly happy in presenting the comical and grotesque ride of 
•tgects. — OnmnonweaM, 

The reader may be sure of entertainment in such a land. Under tiie guidance of ' 
each an observer as Dr. Smith, and will be surprised, when he has accompanied him 
through the tour, at the vivid impression which he retains of per8ons,and pteces,and ' 
Incidents.-- 5afem Oasette. 

This Is really one of the most entertaining books up<m Egypt that we have met ' 
with. ~ Mbany Argus. 

One of the nuwt complete and perfiect books of the kind ever published. — l>iadeM, 

Of all the books we have read on Egypt, we prefer this. It goes ahead of Stephena'a, 
Beader, obtaUi a copy for yourseUl — ZVwnjjet. 

The author is a keen observer, and describes what he observes ^th a graphic pen* 
The volume abounds in vivid descriptions of the manners, customs, and histitutiona 
efthe people visited, the present condition of the anctent nuns, accompanied by a 
laige number of Ulustiattons. — Cburier. 

SCRIPTURE KATURAL HISTORY ; Containing a De* 
■criptive Account of Cluadnipeds, Birds, Fishes,. Imects, Reptiles, Se»> 
pents, Plants, Tmm, Minerals, Gems, and Precious Stones, mentioned » 
the Bible. By William Carpbkter, London $ with ImpiovraMBtiV' 
by Bsv. GoBHAM D. Abbott. Illustrated by nnmeioui Eiignviii|fc 
AIM, Sketches of PalwitiiM. 13iiio, doth, 1/XK T 



MY FIRST IMPRESSIONS 
OP ENGLAND AND ITS PEOPLE. 

Bt HtTGic Miller, author of " Old Red Sandstone," "Foot- 
prints of the Creator," etc., with ji fine likeness of Uie author. 12qio, 1,00. 

Let not the careleu remder ima«^e, from the title of this hook, that it is * eommon 
book of travels, on the contrary, it is a very remarkable one, both m design, spi^t, and 
•aceention. The &cts recorded, and the -views advanced in tliis book, are so fVesh, 
^vid, and natural, that we cannot but commend it as a treasnre^ both of infbrmatioa 
■ad entertainment — WUUf* Home JovmaL 

This is a noble book, worthy of the author of the Footprints of the Creator and the 
Old Red Sandstone, because it is seasoned with the same power of vivid description, 
the same minuteness of observation, and soundness of criticism, and the same genial 
piety. We have read it with deep interest, and with ardent admiration of the au- 
thor's temper and genius. It is almost impossible to lay the book down, even to at« 
lend to more pressing matters. It is, without eompUment or hyperbole, a most de> 
Qghtftil volume. — If. r. CommerciaL 

This b a most amusing and instructive book, by a master hand. — Dem, Rev, 

The author of this work proved himself, in the Footprints of the Creator, one of the 
Blest original thinkers and powerful writers of the age. In the volume before us he 
adds new laurels to his reputation. Whoever wishes to understand the character of 
fhe present race of Englishmen, as contradistinguished ftasi post generations i to 
Comprehend the workings of political, social, and religious a^^tafion in the minds, not 
9S the nobility or gentry, but of the people^ will discover that^ in this volume, he haa 
frand a treasnrs. — JPetersoa's Magazine. 

His eyes were open to see, and his ears to hear, eveiir thing i and, as the result of 
%hat he saw and heard in " merrie " England, he has made one of the most spirited 
and attractive volumes of travels and observations that we have met with. — TVoeu' 

Htgh Miller Is one of the most agreeable, entertaining, and instmetive writers of 
Am age. We know of no work in England so tun of adaptedness to the age as thisk 
It opens up clearly to view the condition of its varions dasaes, sheds new light into 
its social, moral, and religious history, its geolqgical peculiarities, and draws eonoln* 
lions of great value. — Albany SpecUOor. 

The author, one of the most remarkable men of the age, anmnged for tMs journey 
Into England, expecting to ** lodge in humble cottages, and wear a humble dress, and 
see what was to be seen by humble men only, — society without its mask.** Such an 
•beerver might be expected to bring to view a thousand things unknown, or partially 
known before ; and abundantiy does he fblfll this expectation. It is <ma of the most 
tbsorldng books of the time. — Portland Ch. Mirror.. 



NEW WORK. 
MT SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS; 

OR THE STORY OP MY EDUCATION. 

Bt Hugh Miller, author of " Footprints of the Creator,*' 
•* Old Red Sandstone," *^ First Impressions of England,'" etc. ISmo, cL 

This Is a personal narrative of a deeply interesting and instructive character, eon* 
tfinliig one of the most remarlabla men of the age. No one who pnithases this book 
WuihAYeoocariontor^pnetit,ourwordforitI V 



GUYOT'S WORKS. 



THE EARTH AND MAN: Lectures on Compabatitb 
Phtsical GEoeRAPHY, in its relation to the Histoiy of Mankind. By 
PioC Arnold GuTOt. Tmnslated from the French, by Prof. C. C. 
Fblton, with lUustrationB. Eighth thousand. 15hno, cloth, 1,35. 

lixm George AHiOard^Etq^ of SottoH, 

Tlroftnor Oayof ■ Leetnref are marked by leaming, ability, and taste. His bold 
and comprehensive generalixations rest upon a careful foundation of facts. The ea- 
•ential rolue of his statements is enhanced by his luminous arrangement, and by a 
rein of philosophical reflection which gives life and dignity to dry details. To teach* 
ets of youth it will be especially important They may leam ftom it how to make 
Geography, which I recall as the least interesting of studies, one of the most attra«> 
tiTei and I earnestly commend it to their careful conrideration. 

Tliose who have been accustomed to regard Geography as a merely descriptiT* 
branch of learning, drier than the remainder biscuit after a voyage, will be delighted 
to And this hitherto unattractive pursuit converted into a sdence, the principles of 
which are definite and the results conclusive.— JVbr<A Jmerican JReview, 

Faitfa, sdence, learning, poetry, taste, in a word, genius, have liberally contributed 
to the production of the work under review. Sometimes we feel as if we were study- 
ing a treatise on the exact sdences ; at others, it strikes the ear like an epic poem. 
Now it reads like history, a|id now it sounds like prophecy. It will find readeis in 
whatever language it may be published. — ChristiaH Examitier, 

The work is one of high merit, exhibiting a wide range of knowledge, great ie> 
March, and a philosophical spirit of investigation. Its perusal will well repay tbt 
most learned in such subjects, and give new views to all of man's relation to the globe 
he inhabits. — SiUiman*s JoumaL 

GUTOT'S MURAL MAPS; a Series of elegant Colored 
Maps, projected on a large scale, for the Recitation Room, consisting of a 
Map of the World, North and South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, 4te., 
exhibiting the Physical Phenomena of the Globe, etc. By Pn>£ ARNOLD 
GUTOT. Price, mounted, 10,00 each. 
MAP OF THE WORLD, - (ready) i I70BTH AMERICA,- (ready) i 
SOUTH AMERICA,- (nearly ready) ; GEOGRAPHICAL ELEMENTS, (leady^ 
9^ OtAsr Mt^s qf the Series art in preparatum* 

COMPARATIVE PHYSICAL AND mSTORICAL 
GEOGRAPHY ; or, the Study of the Eanh and its Inhabitants. A i 
of graduated courses for the useof Schools. By Abnold GuTOT, a 
of " Earth and Man," etc 
The series hereby announced will consist of three conises, adapted to the eapadtj 
•f three difltont ages and periods of study. Each course will be divided into twe 
parts, one on purely Physical Geography, the other for Ethnography, Btatisttca, Po- 
litical and Historical Geography. Each part will be iUustrated by a eolored Rays* 
ical and Political Attas, prepared expressly for this purpose, delineating the conflff- 
vxation of the surface, the distribution of the races of men, and the politfcal divisbme 
into states, Ac, fte. 

Tlietwopartsofthelbstaitnovinafanrsrdstateof prB|nnfloD,aDdirffl bele- 
•ned at an early day. q 



14 DAY USE 

RETURN TO DESK FROM WHICH BORROWED , 

LOAN DEPT. 

This book is due on the last date stamped below, or 
on the date to which renewed. 
Renewed books are subjea to immediate recalL i 
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